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Here’s how you save money with 
thternationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


- Elimination of container costs 
y a Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver ‘“Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and 
f ! 


f 
bs . : ' : 
Airslide* rail car— at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, 


talk with your International representative today. 


; 
fo. International 
Vay seryrors 
rk GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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are a happy combination of many 
successful ingredients. So is a mas- 
terpiece of baking skill. Uni- 
formly high quality flour, milled 
to your exact specifications, is a 
vital ingredient. Then, why 
specify anything less than a Flour 
Mills of America brand? 
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“Head of a Peasant” 
by Vincent Van Gogh, 
(1853-1890) French. 
Courtesy of ° 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Customers can’t miss your sales message when you tell 
: it with Bemis Packages with * Bemis Brand Design * 
True, “Quanta-coded” Colors * Bemis Precision Printing 


2 
. orl 
Let us give you the complete story wa 
about your Constant Salesman. h 


| General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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“Ss, WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 


AGAIN in the new crop year just ahead, we will be milling 
I-H flours from the finest, choicest of hard winter wheats. 
Our experienced wheat buyers, our wr go chemists and our 
laboratory technicians who are skilled bakers—all combine 
their efforts to select the grain with just the right baking 
characteristics. The sum of their skills is readily evident in 
l-H top quality. 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

CRESCENT 





NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


CO: LIMITED... 
TORONTO CANADA 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 





GABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hioed Flour 


ANCOU - CALG - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
M NTIREA ° ENT > T FF t Ab 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lelie of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1955 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS, corporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ovine MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR fe J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH = E. M. SUMMERS 

















Complete Grain 


yom age 
CONTROLLED Facilities for 
- Members of 


KANSAS oe Serving the All Leading 
DIAMOND “Il: T d Commodity Ex- 
neues Milling Trade 

FLOUR 








changes. 


“. BAKING 


Se ~=C|: UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 








— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTEP. FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES * OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent € [ 5 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent CHICAGO KANSAS qd 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent Ez 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear NEW YORK ENID 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS gs 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark FORT WORTH AMARILLO 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *")FY” 
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THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR EXPERIENCE... 
as proved by 











O. G. (BEN) CRAWFORD joined 
Commander-Larabee’s sales or- 
ganization in March, 1947. Mr. 
Crawford's home is in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. He represents us in 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, and 
Southern Missouri. 





DUDLEY B. HUFF, JR. has repre- 
sented us in the New Jersey-New 
York territory for many years. Mr. 
Huff's office is in Paterson, New 
Jersey, and his home is in Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





OU ae 3 | 
*With that old fashioned [Stone TY 


Stone Ground wot WHET Look 
MAmvencrumeD yy tion in July, 1944. His hone is in 
SEmERAL oF ric COMMANDER -LARABEE Mi Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Quintan rep- 
| Et SS - emcee ry Comraay resents us in our Southern Ohio 
GV territory. 


J. VETTER QUINLAN joined Com- 
mander-Larabee’s sales organiza- 





Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Crop Year Exports 
Of Flour Largest 
Since 1948-49 


WASHINGTON—Flour exports in 
the 1954-55 crop year were the largest 
since 1948-49, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports in its quarterly 
market summary. 

Exports in the crop year just ended 
totaled 46 million bushels in grain 
equivalent. The year before flour ex- 
ports totaled 33 million bushels. 

Because of the bigger exports, mill- 
ing of U.S. wheat increased to 531 
million bushels from 522 million in 
the previous season. 

Over-all disappearance of wheat 
was below average at 856 million 
bushels although 21 million more than 
in the previous crop year. The 10-year 
average disappearance was 1,152 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Total exports of wheat and flour 
were up 55 million bushels in 1954-55 
to 271 million bushels. However, they 
were 120 million below the five-year 
average. 

USDA estimates the carryover at 
1,020 million bushels as of July 1, 
which compares with 902 million a 
year earlier. Of this amount, 969 mil- 
lion was in the government inven- 
tory. Domestic supplies for 1955-56 
are estimated by USDA at 1,880 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 1,872 mil- 
lion available in 1954-55. 





HEAT FORCES SPRING 
WHEAT GROWTH 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hot weather in 
the spring wheat area is forcing the 
crop to maturity, with early seeded 
grain holding up well but late seed- 
ings expected to be damaged by the 
heat, A considerable build-up of stem- 
rust on late durum is reported, and 
damage is expected to be severe, the 
Peavey Elevators crop report states. 
However, it points out, there is a 
marked difference in the extent of in- 
fection even within the main durum 
area. The Occident Elevator report 
states no reports on further rust 
build-up on bread wheat have been 
received from its stations. 
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Possibility of Communist Satellites 
Buying U.S. Surplus Grains Weighed 


Communist Trade 
Expected to Be 
A Slow Starter 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Don’t look for any 
sensational sales spurts in U.S. agri- 
cultural surpluses to Russia or its 
iron curtain countries this year. That 
is the conclusion advanced to The 
Northwestern Miller this week fol- 
lowing a top level congressional ses- 
sion at the White House after the 
return of the President from Geneva. 

This is not a tossing of cold water 
on the apparent advances made in 
international relations. On the con- 
trary, it is merely a word of caution. 
The entire atmosphere here is one of 
confidence that the barrier between 
national leaders has been broken and 
that henceforth under competent 
leadership and delicate understanding 
there is room for broad improve- 
ment. 


Senate leaders informed The North- 


western Miller after the White House 
conference with the President that 
advances in trade are several years 
away as far as our large surpluses 
are concerned. That comment covers 
the wheat and cotton surpluses. 

Cryptically, these Senate sources 
narrow down those conclusions to 
cover only Russia itself but say that 
the satellite nations are another mat- 
ter. This could lead to the specula- 
tion that the iron curtain countries 
may participate shortly in U.S. trade 
for needed agricultural commodities 
which hitherto have been suspect- 
ed as moving from the U.S. to iron 
curtain destinations through interme- 
diary nations in western Europe. 

These Senate sources, ordinarily 
conservative in forecasting, should 
be used as a guide with trade im- 
provements developing piece by piece. 
On this page there appears a re- 
port that the U.K. will return to the 
International Wheat Agreement this 
year and it is not unthinkable that 
Russia may join as an exporting na- 
tion. 

The outlook is bright but don’t 
anticipate a trade millennium just 
around the corner at this time. Good 
things may happen fast, however. 





Relief for Needy Children in 
Italy Has Potential Value of 
32,000 Tons to Flour Millers 


WASHINGTON—The flour poten- 
tial for U.S. mills under authoriza- 
tions announced for Italy under the 
provisions of Title II of Public Law 
480 during the coming year is seen 
as 32,000 tons. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has allotted $3 million 
for the purchase of wheat, or wheat 
flour equivalent, for the relief of 
needy children in Italy. This money 
will be provided to U.S. processors 
through an exchange of Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks of wheat—if sold 
in the form of flour—in the way 
adopted for previous exchanges of 
this nature. 

It is presumed that such exchanges 
of CCC wheat for wheat flour would 
reflect swaps of wheat ior the end 
product and would probably provide 
an advantage to the flour miller who 
held in his elevator CCC stocks of 
wheat. These deals are little more 


than toll processing arrangements 
wherein the miller obtaining the 
sales contract must look for his ulti- 
mate profit in disposition of millfeed 
by-products or from the handling 
charges on CCC grain at his elevator. 

First orders under the new pro- 
gram went to Burrus Mills, Inc., and 
the Kansas Milling Co. Burrus will 
provide 30,000 ewt. flour in exchange 
1or 63,830 bu. CCC wheat, and the 
Kansas Milling Co. 25,000 ecwt. for 
43,572 bu. Shipments will be made in 
August. Specifications call for 72% 
extraction, enriched, bleached, hard 
wheat flour. In exchange, the success- 
ful bidders will receive grade No. 2 
or better hard winter wheat, mini- 
mum 12% protein. 

This first purchase represents only 
a small portion of the aid program. 
The flour will be handled in Italy 
along the lines of the U.S. school 
lunch program. 





U.S. and Canada Expected to Push for 


International Wheat Pact Renewal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — With less 
than two weeks of the current annu- 
al term of the International Wheat 
Agreement remaining, the U.S. ex- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour now 
amount to approximately 140 million 
bushels out of a total assigned export 
quota of approximately 195.5 mil- 
lion. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 


two big exporters in the pact have 
again fallen short of their export 
goals, there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that they will work coopera- 
tively to renew this agreement which 
is now entering its final year of the 
present three-year pact. 

Top U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials, while none too well 
pleased with the IWA as a matter 
of either principle or practice, say 
that Canada is now eager to renew 
the agreement and consequently the 





U.S. will be compelled perforce to 
go along with the Canadian position. 

As far as can be ascertained from 
here, the Canadian position seems to 
be that the pact is a common ground 
between the U.S. and that nation 
which equalizes sales opportunities 
between the two big exporters price- 
wise. 

Canada, it is seen, contemplates 
U.S. barter transactions and general 
subsidy sales under terms of GR-261- 

(Continued on page 21) 


Other Nations 
Eager to Work 
Two-Way Trade 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe possibility, a 
strong one, according to some observ- 
ers, that the countries of the Com- 
munist satellite bloc are going to be- 
come eager buyers of the western 
world’s surplus grains, is a major 
talking point in overseas market 
circles. Russia itself, on the other 
hand, is not looked upon as a likely 
buyer at this stage. 

Canada already has cashed in on 
the business and hopes to do more. 
Poland has contracted to take a sub- 
stantial amount of low grade wheat 
and it is likely that the deal will in- 
volve 10 million bushels before it is 
through. Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
have been mentioned as customers. 
The focal point of interest right now, 
however, is the U.S. The question is 
asked “Will the Americans forget 
their antipathy to Communist 
ideology and take any opportunities 
to unload their heavy surpluses?” 
The answer, it is thought, will be in 
the affirmative particularly in view of 
reports that the questions of grain 
supplies might have come up at the 
recent Geneva four-power talks. If 
they did not come up there, it is 
added, then they are almost sure to 
be on the agenda when the foreign 
ministers and their staffs meet next 
October. 


Other Countries Selling 


What is important from the USS. 
point of view is that other countries, 
major rivals in the export field, are 
having no such compunction about 
treating with the Communists. Ar- 
gentina has a trade agreement with 
Poland and grains are involved. Tur- 
key is likely to come up again as an 
exporter in the crop year 1955-56 and 
it is fairly certain that there will be 
no reluctance to sell to Communist 
countries if the chance is offered. 
Why, then, should the U.S. hesitate? 
Among the minor exporters, minor in 
the sense of their small volume but 
major in the effect of their “need- 
ling”’ tactics, is France. Between Aug. 
1, 1954, and May 31, 1955, the French 
sold Hungary 252,258 metric tons 
wheat, Poland 209,529 tons and Ru- 
mania 77,399 tons. The Hungarians 
also took, or were made to take, 
92,043 tons flour in wheat equiva- 
lent. That’s the way the shrewd 
French sellers operate. Give them an 
eager customer and he’s told there’s 
no deal unless a fair proportion is 
taken in the form of flour. It doesn’t 
always come off but the French are 
quick climbers-down and it has 
helped move 278,650 tons flour in the 
10-month period. 

Despite Russian boasts of increased 
acreages sown to grain—one report 
said another 53 million acres had 
been added this season—there is no 
doubt that there is a severe shortage 
and that Russia can do very little to 
help the satellites, except perhaps in 
barley. 

Two-way Trade 


What the Russians want for them- 
selves and their satellites is two-way 
trade, observers say. If the U.S., for 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WASHINGTON — A new credit 
program tcilored to the needs of 
farmers and ranchers in the Great 
Plains area, combining established 
real estate and production loan pro- 
grams of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration with a greatly expanded 
emergency loan program, has been 
announced by Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture. 

The program is an outgrowth of 
recommendations made at the Great 
Plains Agricultural Conference held 
May 31-June 2 in Denver. 


In areas designated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, loans will be 
made for reseeding and the establish- 
ment of grasslands and other ap- 
proved conservation and land use 
practices including soil and water 
erosion control measures, develop- 
ment and improvement of domestic 
and irrigation water supplies, repair 
and improvement of existing farm 
buildings, and the purchase of addi- 
tional land needed to enlarge a farm 
to a family-type size. 

Loans also may be made to pur- 
chase livestock, farm equipment, farm 
equipment repairs, seed, fertilizer, 
feed, insecticides, farm supplies and 
for payment of interest and taxes. 

A carefully developed Farm & 
Home Plan will be a part of the 
processing of each loan. It is not in- 
tended that loans shall be made prior 
to proper classification of the land 
involved, and the Farm & Home 
Plans will take into consideration 
such things as the type of farming 
best suited to the land, and borrow- 
ers will be required to follow farm 
management practices recognized 
locally as best for their particular 
type of land. 

In line with recommendations de- 
veloped at the Denver and later meet- 
ings, the USDA’s Soil Conservation 
Service, in cooperation with state ex- 
periment stations, has doubled the 
rate of soil mapping in the Great 
Plains region, and plans to complete 
the survey by June 30, 1959. 

Immediate attention is being given 
critical areas where soil survey data 
are needed at once as a basis for land 
use shifts and modification of agricul- 
tural programs to fit climatic limita- 
tions of that region. 

The regular production loans will 
bear 5% interest, which is fixed by 
law. Real estate loans on family-sized 
farms are 4%%, and the special 
emergency loans will be at 3%. 
Terms in all instances will be geared 
to the expected repayment ability of 
the applicant. 

Previously, emergency loans were 


La Grange Mills 


Improves Plant 


RED WING, MINN.—La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., is engaged in 
an extensive modernization program. 
Detailing the work being done Louis 
W. Back, president, said that the pro- 
gram is part of a general improve- 
ment plan aimed at bringing the mill 
to a higher pitch of efficiency. 

In addition to rebuilding the ele- 
vators, several new items of equip- 
ment have been purchased, including 
sifters, purifiers and roller mills. The 
work of installation is being done by 
the firm’s own millwrights and it is 
expected that the new facilities will 
be ready for operation by Sept. 1. 
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USDA Announces New Credit 
Program for Great Plains Area 


limited to credit needed annually by 
farmers or ranchers to carry on nor- 
mal operations. The expanded emer- 
gency loans, which will continue to 
supplement credit supplied by regu- 
lar lending programs, are expected to 
help farmers and ranchers finance 
major reorganizations when that is 
necessary to stabilize their opera- 
tions. 

In addition to the expanded credit 
program, assistance will be available 
through the FHA to both creditors 
and debtors in making voluntary ad- 
justments of existing debts in order 
that the debt load on the farmer be 
held to a point within his ability to 
repay. 

A loan may be made to a farm 
owner, farm operator or stockman, 
including a partnership or corpora- 
tion, if the applicant: 

Is an established operator and is 
primarily engaged in farming or live- 
stock operations. 

Is unable to obtain the necessary 
credit elsewhere. 

Can be expected to carry on farm- 
ing operations that are consistent 
with proper land use for the area and 
will have reasonable prospects of suc- 
cess with the assistance of the loan. 

County FHA committees will de- 
termine the eligibility of applicants. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Changes 


Khapra Quarantine List 


WASHINGTON—Nine points which 
had been designated under federal 
statutes as infested with the khapra 
beetle have been removed from quar- 
antine by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, but nine more points 
have been added to the quarantine 
list. 

Having been determined by the 
chief of the plant pest control branch 
that adequate sanitation measures 
have been practiced for a sufficient 
length of time, the following prem- 
ises are no longer regulated: 


ARIZONA 





Arizona Flour Mills, 75 South Second 
Street, Glendale. 
Farmers’ Coop. Marketing Association, 


Roll 
Northrup-King Co., 
nue, Phoenix. 


404 South 23rd Ave- 


Jesse P. Stump Farm Storage, Route 1, 

Tolleson. 
CALIFORNIA 

Northrup-King & Co., South U.S. Highway 
99, Fresno. 

Penny-Neuman Grain Co., Kern and G 
Streets, Fresno. 

Sacramento Valley Milling Co. (3 miles 


north of Glenn), Ord Bend. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. warehouse, G Street, 
Fresno. 

Robert E. Shank Ranch, Wiest Road and 
Maple Canal, Route 2, Box 150, Brawley. 


The new list of additional premises 
infested with the beetle announced by 
USDA July 13, is as follows: 


ARIZONA 

Eflloc Farm, Route 4, Box 182, Phoenix. 

John H. Evans Farm Storage, Route 4, 
Box 330, located 4% mile east of 75th Ave- 
nue on south side of Van Buren Street, 
Phoenix. 

Cc. A. Johnson Farm, Route 1, 
Somerton. 

McElhaney Cattle Company, cattle feed 
lot, 44 North Central Avenue, located 1 mile 
south and 1% miles east of Tempe, on east 
Broadway, Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA 

Colusa Feed & Seed Company, 851 Seventh 
Street, Colusa, 

C. B. Cook Ranch, \% mile south of inter- 
section of County Roads 39 and West 1, 
Imperial. 

L. R. Hamilton Ranch, Route 3, Box 568, 
Visalia. 

Burt and Clinton James Store, southeast 
corner Johnson Dale Highway and Buena 
Vista Drive, Kernville, 

Harold B. Ross Ranch, Route 1, Box 78, 
Holtville, 


Box 66, 


Continental Baking’s 
Sales, Profit Higher 


NEW YORK — The Continental 
Baking Co., New York, has announced 
that dollar sales during the second 
quarter of this year amounted to 
$59,159,521, an increase of 14% in 
sales over the second quarter of the 
year 1954. 

Net profit for the second quarter of 
1955 was $2,082,019, equal to 3.52% 
of net sales. This compares with 
2.24% net profit margin during the 
same quarter of the preceding year. 

The earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock during the second quarter 
of 1955 amounted to $1.74, as com- 
pared with 76¢ for the same quarter 
of 1954. For the first 26 weeks of 1955 
the earnings on each share of com- 
mon stock amounted to $2.73, as 
against $1.49 for the like period of 
1954. 

Continental’s advertising program 
has been stepped up and during the 
first half of the year 1955 amounted 
to 2.92% of total net sales. 

Net sales for the 26 weeks ended 
June 25 were $113,323,852, compared 
with $101,600,451 for a similar period 
in 1954. Net income for the 26-week 
period this year at $3,495,591 com- 
pares with $2,302,292 in 1954. 
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USDA Increases Sugar 
Quota 100,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has increased 
sugar quotas to be sold in the USS. 
by 100,000 tons to 8.3 million short 
tons, raw value. 

Of the 100,000-ton increase, Cuba 
will furnish 96,000 tons and the other 
4,000 tons will be divided among six 
other Latin American nations. 

The USDA decision has no connec- 
tion with legislation pending before 
Congress to give domestic producers 
a larger share of the U.S. market, 
Agriculture Department officials said. 

The department said it originally 
set 1955 quotas last December 21 at 
8.2 million short tons, although con- 
sumption was estimated at 8.5 million 
tons. The 300,000-ton allowance was 
made to compensate for sugar de- 
livered under 1954 quotas for con- 
sumption in 1955, to stabilize prices 
to maintain the domestic sugar indus- 
try and to allow for possible error in 
the consumption estimate. 

Now, however, the department said 
it appears distribution is likely to rise 
to a seasonal high. “Furthermore,” it 
added, “raw sugar selling pressures 
have diminished now that the har- 
vesting season in the Caribbean has 
been completed and the market situa- 
tion has firmed.” 

It’s still early to tell whether the 
full 8.5 million-ton consumption esti- 
mate will be reached, the department 
said, but the need for the 100,000-ton 
increase is apparent. 
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Farewell Party Aug. 5 


To Honor Ron Kennedy 


MINNEAPOLIS—A dinner party 
honoring Ron Kennedy, who has re- 
signed his post as executive vice 
president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, is being planned for Aug. 
5 at the Minikahda Club. 

Mr. Kennedy has accepted the posi- 
tion of executive director of the 
American Heritage Foundation and 
will be going to New York to assume 
his new duties Sept. 1. 

Tickets for the dinner may be pur- 
chased at the Grain Exchange secre- 
tary’s office. 
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Montana Lewiston 
Property Sold to 
New Milling Firm 


LEWISTON, MONT.—The Montana 
Flour Mills Co. has sold a portion of 
its Lewiston mill to Viva Stone Flour 
Mills, according to Paul R. Trigg, 
president of Montana. The mill, with 
a rated capacity of 1,500 sacks basis 
24 hours, has been idle for some time. 


J. H. Zachary, president of the 
newly formed Viva company, states 
that work is to start on converting 
the mill to the stone flour milling 
process. His firm specializes in “old 
fashioned superfine stone milled flour 
and breakfast cereals.’”’ He explained, 
“We will produce an entirely new 
product, utilizing local wheat and 
millfeed, including bran, _ shorts, 
middlings and wheat germ.” 

Production is expected to start late 
in September, if the equipment ar- 
rives in accordance with contract 
specifications. Output in the initial 
stages will be about 500 sacks a day. 
As the demand increases, production 
will be stepped up, Mr. Zachary 
states. 

The new company is reported to be 
capitalized at $150,000 and some local 
people have purchased stock. Mr. 
Zachary says that he has signed some 
contracts for the sale of flour and 
that several firms and distributors 
have expressed an interest. 
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PL 480 Aid Given 


Colombia, Greece 


WASHINGTON—The government 
of Colombia has been authorized to 
purchase wheat or wheat flour valued 
at $1,812,000 from U.S. suppliers un- 
der the terms of Public Law 480. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture states that authorization will 
provide for the purchase of 808,000 
bu. wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, 
in bulk or bags, or wheat flour, ex- 
cluding durum wheat and flour milled 
from durum wheat. Purchases will be 
made by the Instituto Nacional de 
Abastecimientos, known as INA, lo- 
cated at Bogata. 


Inquiries can be addressed to INA 
or to Dr. J. M. Chaves, Colombian 
Embassy, 2118 Leroy Place, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers may be made begin- 
ning July 27, 1955, and ending Aug. 
31, 1955. Delivery will be to import- 
ers, c. & f. or c.i.f. Colombian ports, 
with shipment from U.S. ports on or 
after July 27, 1955, but not later than 
Sept. 30, 1955. Delivery f.o.b. or f.a.s. 
vessels, U.S. ports may also be made 
during this period. 

Two purchase authorizations have 
been issued to Greece, one for $3,693,- 
000 covering wheat and the other for 
$2,250,000 providing for the purchase 
of cottonseed oil, soybean oil or lard. 
Both deals are under PL 480. The 
wheat involved, according to USDA, 
is about 1.8 million bushels, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better but excluding 
durum. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers may be made begin- 
ning July 27, 1955, and ending No- 
vember 30, 1955. Delivery will be to 
importers, c.&f. Greek ports. Ship- 
ment from U.S. ports must be made 
on or after July 27, 1955, but not later 
than Dec. 31, 1955. 
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USDA Lists IWA 
Totals for Old 
And New Years 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period July 13-19, 1955, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 264,000 bu. wheat, 
including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent, under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1954-55 year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
87,125 cwt. flour and 61,000 bu. wheat. 
The importing countries principally 
involved in this week’s sales were the 
Netherlands and Indonesia. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954-55 
year on June 21, 1954, total 139,332,- 
000 bu., including 25,862,000 bu. as 
flour. 

USDA also reports that cumula- 
tive sales by the U.S. to July 19, 1955, 
against quotas for the crop year 
1955-56, total 7,131,183 bu. wheat and 
501,627 bu. flour in wheat equivalent. 

Germany is the biggest wheat buyer 
with a total of 5,578,218 bu. while 
South Africa is listed as a taker of 
1,045,332 bu. for delivery during May, 
June and July 1956. 

The largest flour buyer so far in 
the new business is the Portuguese 
area which has taken the equivalent 
of 306,663 bu. The Netherlands is next 
in line with 60,215 bu. and Lebanon 
with 51,931 bu. Other buyers include 
the Belgian territories, Norway, the 
Philippines, Haiti, Costa Rica and 
Indonesia. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 
MARKET ANALYSIS 

WINNIPEG—The Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange has released two charts 
which the president’s office feels 
might be useful in analyzing the grain 
marketing situation in Canada at the 
present time. One, entitled “Com- 
parison of Marketing Methods,” com- 
pares the accomplishment of state 
marketing during the past seven 
years with that of a 7-year period in 
the 1920’s when wheat was sold on 
the open market. The other sum- 
marizes the pooling operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board for wheat 
since the end of the war. 





Limitless Wheat for 
Feed Bill Shelved 


WASHINGTON — A bill which 
would have exempted from acreage 
allotments farmers who grow wheat 
only to feed their own poultry and 
livestock is dead for this year. Al- 
though the measure passed the 
Senate, it has been pigeonholed by a 
House agriculture subcommittee as- 
signed to study it. 

The wheat subcommittee, headed 
by Rep. Carl Albert (D., Okla.), de- 
cided last week to take no action on 
any of the wheat bills before it. 

Urged by congressmen in the east- 
ern poultry states, the exemption bill 
was vigorously opposed by Rep. Clif- 
ford Hope (R., Kansas), who con- 
tended it would tend to break down 
the wheat price support program. 

Subcommittee members decided to 
seek opinions of the farmers them- 
selves before deciding on the bill, a 
move which makes it possible for the 
bill to be resurrected next year. 

The committee also deferred until 
next year action on the two-price sys- 
tem for wheat under which wheat fed 
to livestock and poultry would have 
a lower price than wheat used for 
food. 
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Greece Imports Flour 
In Exchange for Rice 


ATHENS—tThe Greek authorities 
have adopted a plan for the exchange 
of home grown rice for flour. 

The regulation states that the im- 
ported flour, consisting of 60 to 70% 
wheat and 30% gluten, is to be “of 
the luxury type for making pastry.” 
The total quantity to be imported 
must not exceed 2,500 metric tons. 

Behind the measure is a project to 
promote Greek rice exports, which 
declined from 20,859 metric tons in 
1953 to only 185 metric tons in 1954, 
because of Greece’s inability to com- 
pete with world market prices. 

Import ‘licenses must receive the 
approval of the Bank of Greece and 
the import of flour must take place 
before the rice leaves the country. 
The c.i.f value of the imported flour 
must equal the f.o.b cost of the ex- 
ported rice, the regulation adds. 





Richardson Scale Co. 
Extends European 
Sales and Service 


CLIFTON, N.J.— The Richardson 
Seale Co. has announced here the 
opening of its new European head- 
quarters at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Headed by Enrico Klein, the new 


company will provide sales, consulta- 
tion, installation and maintenance 
services to a wide European market 
for automatic weighing equipment. 

The parent company states that the 
Geneva subsidiary, Richardson Scales 
S.A., will assist European licensees in 
the manufacture of certain metric 
unit scales to proven Richardson de- 
signs and specifications. 

Although this is Richardson's first 
European organization, the parent 
company has been supplying the 
European market with automatic 
weighing and handling equipment for 
several years. Richardson units are 
manufactured under license by Offi- 
cine Nuovo Reggiane in Italy. A 
French subsidiary of Reggiane is go- 
ing into production of Richardson 
equipment in the near future. 

Mr. Klein, president and managing 
director of the Geneva company, has 
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Enrico Klein 


been with Richardson for 13 years, 
serving as chief electrical engineer 
and later as chief applications en- 
gineer at the Clifton plant. 


CCC to Buy Grain Bins for 
Storage of 47 Million Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week asked 
for bids to supply the Commodity 
Credit Corp. with up to approximately 
47 million bu. of additional grain 
storage capacity in steel circular bin- 
type structures. 

This bin purchase, within the auth- 
orization by the CCC board of direc- 
tors which was announced July 12, 
will provide space for the storage of 
part of the grain, principally corn, 
which will be taken over later this 
year by the CCC under the 1954 
price-support operation in 11 mid- 
western states. 

The decision to ask for bids on 
about 47 million bu. of additional 
capacity is based on latest surveys of 
probable storage needs in the leading 
grain states. Representatives of the 
storage industry, Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation committees 
from grain states, regional commodity 
offices, and others met with USDA 
officials in Minneapolis last week for 
a review and current appraisal of the 
situation. The estimate of supple- 
mental storage needs at this time re- 
flects the findings at the Minneapolis 
meeting. 

USDA officials emphasize that the 
purchase of bins for the storage of 
CCC-owned grain does not lessen the 
need for farmers to make sure that 
they have adequate storage for the 
large volume of crops now indicated 
for harvest this fall. The CCC pur- 
chase is prompted by the need to find 
space for the take-over of 1954-crop 
corn during August and September 
in areas where adequate commercial 
storage space is not available. 

As of June 15, more than 250 
million bu. of 1954-crop corn were 
reported under price-support loans 
and purchase agreements. A _ con- 
siderable quantity of this amount 
probably will be delivered to CCC. 


Tight Storage Situation 

The tight storage situation antici- 
pated for this fall requires the acqui- 
sition of additional CCC emergency 
storage even though CCC already has 
sizable capacity in emergency struc- 
tures, officials said. CCC bin storage 
now totals about 844 million bu. An 
additional 94 million bu. of storage 
for CCC-owned grain, mostly wheat, 
is provided by 407 ships of the U.S. 
Maritime Administration Reserve 
Fleet at east and west coast anchor- 
ages. 

CCC is requesting bids for supply- 
ing only standard circular steel bins 
of approximately 3,250 bu. capacity. 
This type of bin is required in order 
to give greater flexibility in moving 
and disposing of CCC’s emergency 
storage. This problem becomes in- 
creasingly acute as each additional 
CCC purchase of storage pushes the 
CCC total toward the billion bu. 
mark, officials pointed out. 

The circular steel bins can be 
moved while erected, or they can be 
taken down easily for removal to new 
sites in the event storage shortages 
show up later in other areas. This 
feature permits more satisfactory 
lease negotiations when bin site 
leases expire. Because of their smaller 
size, when these bins are no longer 
needed for CCC storage, they are 
suitable for disposal to farmers in the 
areas where located, thus adding to 
the total of efficient on-farm storage. 

Bids should be received by USDA 
if given personally—or if mailed 
should be postmarked—not later than 
Aug. 5. If purchases are made, de- 








livery of most bins will be required 
by Sept. 1 with the remainder by 
Sept. 15. 

Plans now are to use the bins pur- 
chased in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. 
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Results Good with New 


Spring Wheat Variety 


MORRIS, MINN.—Despite adverse 
weather — with twice-as-heavy-as 
normal rainfall the first part of July 
—a new Canadian hard red spring 
wheat, Selkirk, has been showing up 
very well in test fields at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s West Central 
School and Experiment Station here. 

R. O. Bridgford, station agnono- 
mist, speaking at the recent annual 
field day at the station, said that 
despite heavy winds and heavy rain- 
fall, Selkirk was “taking it” and had 
lodged very little. It also was stand- 
ing up well against a heavy attack 
of rust. 
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Pillsbury Makes 


Personnel Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS — A number of 
sales personnel changes have been 
announced by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Dean F. Thomas has been named 
grocery products merchandising man- 
ager and Donald C. McGovern assist- 
ant merchandising manager, accord- 
ing to H. R. Galbraith, sales manager 
of the division. 

Mr. Thomas joined Pillsbury in 
1946 in Minneapolis, and in 1951 he 
was made associate product sales 
manager. 

Mr. McGovern began his career with 
Pillsbury in the Midwest in 1944, He 
was merchandiser in Omaha and a 
supervisor in Colorado and Oregon, 
before becoming branch manager at 
Seattle. He came to Minneapolis early 
in 1955 to become product sales man- 
ager. 

William H. Gallup was named sales 
operations manager responsible for 
developing sales techniques. 

Earl A. Clasen, marketing director 
for Pillsbury, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles G. Morin, War- 
ren P. Peterson and Max G. Kocour 
as brand supervisors of the marketing 
department. 

Mr. Morin will be brand manager 
for all family flour preducts; Mr. 
Peterson will handle all cake mixes 
and frostings, and Mr. Kocour will 
handle the remainder of the Pills- 
bury mix line, including pancake and 
pie crust mixes. 

Mr. Morin joined Pillsbury in 1937 
in the Boston office and worked there 
until 1951. He transferred to Minne- 
apolis grocery products sales as prod- 
uct sales manager. Early this year he 
was made marketing manager of all- 
purpose flour. 

Mr. Peterson has been with Pills- 
bury since 1947, holding various posi- 
tions in the headquarters marketing 
department. In 1952 he was made as- 
sistant department head. 

Mr. Kocour came to Pillsbury in 
Minneapolis in 1948. He was trans- 
ferred in 1949 to Kansas City, and in 
1953 was made branch manager at 
St. Louis. He returned to Minneapolis 
in 1954 as product sales manager. 
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WASHINGTON—A proposal that 
$15 million of federal funds be pro- 
vided for each of two years to dis- 
tribute wheat flour and corn meal to 
needy persons has cleared both cham- 
bers of Congress. 

The two bills now await reconcili- 
ation in a conference committee, with 
agreement considered probable. 

The basie supplies will come from 
grain surpluses held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. These would be 
exchanged to millers for delivery of 
wheat flour or corn meal products 
to the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice for distribution. It is expected 
that if the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate is adopted by the conference com- 
mittee the distribution would be ad- 
ministered through the facilities of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which normally handles the school 
lunch program, although that does 
not mean that it would be a school 
lunch program. 

The probable passage of this meas- 
ure leaves in doubt many aspects of 
distribution. 


Distribution Considered 
Trade and informed congressional 
sources believe that the best arrange- 
ment would be to purchase brand 
named flours and corn meal from 
processors and handle local distribu- 
tion through local retail channels 


‘ministrative 
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Approval of $30 Million Flour, 
Meal Relief Bill Probable 


through normal compensation «as 
distributors rather than any effort 
by USDA to manage the whole dis- 
tribution system. The bill as passed 
by the Senate approves the use of 
$15 million annually for not more 
than two years for the donation of 
wheat flour and corn meal to needy 
persons. The Senate radically amend- 
ed a previously passed House bill 
as it would place the entire adminis- 
trative responsibility in USDA, 
whereas the House bill would place 
distribution under the Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare. The 
Senate bill also placed a monetary 
limit on this distribution. 

It is observed here that the Sen- 
ate bill is headed for adoption. The 
House measure represented a critical 
situation wherein USDA declined to 
take on fiscal responsibility for this 
program, and the House bill trans- 
ferred the fiscal responsibility to the 
health agency. 

The legislation leaves broad ad- 
opportunities within 
USDA after the law is enacted, but 
it is reasonable to believe that milling 
interest representatives here will be 
able to make a strong and favorable 
showing that needy persons will get 
a bigger value if USDA will consent 
to delivery of branded products rath- 
er than some transient product, cre- 
ated merely to meet this new market. 





Senate Approves Increase of 


PL 480 Funds to $1.5 Billion 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
Senate rushed through a bill to in- 
crease funds to finance export sales 
of agricultural commodities for ex- 
port under provisions of Public Law 
480 to $1.5 billion. As the law was 
originally passed it provided $700 
million. 

The bill now facing House con- 
sideration continues the 50-50 ship- 
ping in U.S. flagships and also places 
sole responsibility for negotiation of 
trade agreements under PL 480 in the 
secretary of agriculture. Previously 
such arrangements were concluded by 
state department officials who, it is 
charged in some congressional circles, 
delayed, impeded and actually pre- 


vented a broader expansion of such 
sales. 

The big boost in money for PL 480 
is certain of adoption even as 
amended by the Senate but there is 
no deep faith in the measure in many 
congressional circles. One Senate ob- 
server expressed a broad attitude, 
saying, “that the law gives to the 
farmers some assurance that the ad- 
ministration is doing its best to get 
exports moving.” 

At the same time it has been 
learned that the White House has 
asked for the aid of an economist 
from the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Chicago to make a study of the ef- 
fectiveness of PL 480 as an export 
sales stimulus. 





Final Quota Vote Reported 


WASHINGTON — Final results of 
the referendum held June 25 in the 
36-state commercial wheat producing 
area show that 77.3% of the farmers 
voting favored marketing quotas for 
the 1956 wheat crop, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported last 
week. 

This differs only slightly from the 
preliminary referendum returns an- 
nounced June 26, which indicated a 
favorable vote of 77.5%. Approval by 
two thirds of those voting is required 
if quotas are to be effective. 

The final tabulation showed a total 
vote of 347,652, compared with a pre- 
liminary total of 328,049. The differ- 
ence is accounted for by challenged 
ballots and returns from a few scat- 
tered counties which had not been 
received at the time the preliminary 
returns were announced. 

Of the final total vote, 268,817 
(77.3%) favored marketing quotas 


for 1956-crop wheat 
(22.7%) were opposed. 


State Kesults 

Following is a state-by-state list of 
favorable percentages in the voting, 
with the total votes in parentheses: 

Arkansas (305) 86.6%, California 
(1,138) 61.2%, Colorado (8,389) 
72.6%, Delaware (219) 76.7%, Georgia 
(555) 90.8%, Idaho (7,433) 76.7%, 
Illinois (14,425) 58.7%, Indiana 
(11,351) 59.1%, Iowa (1,280) 81.6%, 
Kansas (57,384) 73.4%, Kentucky 
(2,182) 916%, Maryland (1,073) 
53.8%, Michigan (8,061) 51.4%, Min- 
nesota (10,836) 95.9%, Missouri (12,- 
777) 58.8%, Montana (17,723) 87.3%, 
Nebraska (26,162) 63.4%, New Jer- 
sey (222) 53.2%. 

New Mexico (942) 745%, New 
York (2,006) 43.2%, North Carolina 
(1,625) 89.1%, North Dakota (72,379) 

(Continued on page 24) 
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GRAIN CONTAINER—A new type grain storage container, experimental 
model, which is pictured above undergoing tests at Rutgers University, weighs 
only 100 Ib. and holds about 1,100 bu. of grain. Made of specially treated nylon 
fabric, it is chemically impregnated to repel rodents and other pests. It is 
erected over a ventilating center shaft 9 ft. high and is equipped with several 
ventilating vents and eight ventilating coil tubes at the bottom. A large 
section may be folded down by means of zippered sides. The unit is claimed 


to be moisture, rot and weather proof. 


Cloth Container 
Being Made for 
Storage of Grain 


NEW YORK—A specially treated, 
lightweight cloth container for grain 
storage is now being udded to the 
line of new type storage equipment 
available to farmers and others who 
store grain. 

The manufacturer of the container 
said it will be made in sizes capable 
of holding from approximately 1,000 
to 1 million bushels. Special struc- 
tures and shapes will be designed for 
different applications according to 
customer specifications. 

The small unit which can be used 
on farms weighs 100 lb. and has a 
capacity estimated to be about 
1,100 bu. 

Tests Conducted 

The usable life of the container is 
said to be at least 10 years, based on 
tests conducted at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J.; the Utah 
Agricuitural Ex periment Station, 


Logan, and other research labora- 
tories. 
The grain storage container re- 


sembles an inverted cone, 9 ft. high 
and 22 ft. in diameter with 3 ft. high 
sides. It is erected over a ventilating 
center shaft and is equipped with 24 
vents, with eight coil ventilating 
tubes connected from the center shaft 
to every third vent. Vents are alum- 
inum screened and double flapped. 

A screened chimney is located at 
the top of the center shaft to permit 
air circulation. There is a spout on 
one side of the unit, and access into 
the inside contents may be made by 
use of a two-zipper arrangement. 

Coated Nylon 

The container is made of 6-ounce 
nylon, coated on the outer side with 
an aluminum colored substance, said 
to be weather and rot proof. The 
coating strengthens the nylon fabric 
considerably and serves to reflect 
heat from the outside. The inside is 
coated black for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing interior heat and dissipating 
it to the outside surface. 

The fabric is also impregnated witn 
zinc dimethy]l-dithiocarbonate-cyclo- 
hexylamine complex to make the unit 
rodent and pest repellent. 

Tests on the durability of the 
treated fabric have given excellent 
results, according to H. M. Oberman, 
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Boxcar Supply Pinch Bogs 
Northwest Grain Movement 


MINNEAPOLIS —tThe boxcar 
shortage in the spring wheat area 
and in the Northwest generally is 
severe, according to E. L. Peterson, 
director of traffic of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Assn. 

Mr. Peterson will testify at a 
senate committee hearing opening in 
Washington July 27 on the boxcar 
situation. Members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, railroad rep- 
resentatives, shippers, car builders 
and others interested have been in- 
vited to testify before the subcom- 
mittee of the senate committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 

In his testimony Mr. Peterson is 
expected to point out that the present 
boxcar supply is very old and in poor 
shape. 

Mr. Peterson said that a recent 
poll of country elevators in the 
Northwest showed about 12,000 cars 
were ordered by them since May 15 
but that only half that number had 


been supplied by the end of June. 

The small grain harvest in many 
areas of Minresota, Iowa and sur- 
rounding states is either complete or 
well under way. Mr. Peterson said 
that in addition to the press of new 
harvest grains, government - owned 
grain is still moving to market, add- 
ing to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 

The car supply subcommittee of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, headed 
by L. L. Crosby, Cargill, Inc., has 
pressed for official action in an effort 
to get boxcars back on Northwest 
lines. 

C. W. Taylor, director of safety 
and service of the ICC, has notified 
Mr. Crosby’s subcommittee that after 
July 25 the Association of American 
Railroads order to provide more box- 
cars will have the same effect as ICC 
orders and “with our own very lim- 
ited field force we will undertake to 
police AAR as well as ICC orders.” 
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Wheat Carryover Totals 


Bushels; Up 


13% from Previous High 


WASHINGTON—Stocks of more 
than 1.02 billion bushels of old wheat 
were stored in all positions on July 1, 
according to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. These were the larg- 
est stocks of record for that date 
and were 13% above the previous 
high of 902 million bushels on July 
1, 1954. 

Corn stocks on July 1 also exceed- 
ed the previous high total for July 1, 
and carryovers of other grains were 
up from a year ago. 

USDA noted that some uncertainty 
surrounds the current stocks total, 
largely because at the time surveys 
were under way quantities of un- 
known magnitude were in the process 
of being moved from under govern- 
ment price support on farms and in 
country elevators to Commodity 
Credit Corp. ownership and storages. 

Carryover stocks of old wheat on 
farms July 1 were about 38 million 
bushels, the smallest since 1937 and 
61% less than a year earlier. Old 
wheat stocks in all off-farm storages 

982 million bushels—were the larg- 
est off-farm carryover of record. 
They exceed by 22% the 803 million 
bushels a year earlier, the previous 
record total. 

Another part of the USDA report 
on grain stocks shows distribution by 
classes of wheat stored at interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses to- 
gether with stocks on farms. (See ac- 
companying table.) The total in these 
positions on July 1 was 437 million 
bushels, compared with 431 million a 
year earlier and the 1944-53 average 
of 137 million. 


Rye Stocks 


The 16.1 million bushels of old 
rye in all positions on July 1 is the 
largest carryover since 1944 and com- 


pares with 14.9 million bushels a year 
earlier. Current stocks are consider- 
ably smaller, however, than carry- 
overs in the years prior to 1945, when 
production was larger. 


Feed Grains Up 17% 


The tonnage of feed grains in all 
Positions on July 1 was almost 17% 
larger than a year ago and the larg- 
est for July 1 in 13 years of record. 


_ Stocks of corn in all storage posi- 

tions on July 1 were estimated at a 
record high of 1,557 million bushels, 
compared with 1,407 million a year 
ago. While stocks on farms were off 
somewhat from a year earlier, there 
Was an increase in the amount in 
CCC storage in its own bins or in 
transit. Stocks in commercial eleva- 
tors and terminals also were far 
above a year ago. 


Disappearance of corn from all po- 
sitions was 538 million bushels from 
April 1 to July 1, compared with 586 
million bushels during the same quar- 
ter last year. 


Oats Carryover Larger 


The oats carryover, totaling 315 
million bushels, was more than one 
third larger than a year ago and the 
largest of record. About 65 million 
bushels were in off-farm positions— 
more than double a year ago. 


The carryover of barley at 130 
million bushels exceeded the July 1, 
1954, total by 82%. An unusually 
large portion of barley stocks was 
held in off-farm positions this year. 

For sorghum grain, figures are 
available on July 1 for only the off- 
farm positions. These stocks, at 93 
million bushels, were about three 
times last year’s holdings and by far 
the largest of record. 


Stocks of Grain July 1, 1955, With Comparisons 


(Thousand bushels) 


Grain and position— 
Wheat— 
On farms* 
Terminalsf os ees , 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Merchant Mills* { 
Interior mills, 


elevators and warehouses*§ 


July 1, July 1, 


July 1, 
1953 1954 


April 1, 
1955 1955 
99,038 
296,715 
110,704 
63,829 
332,096 


207,920 
351,913 
122,509 
101,475 
430,732 


38,241 
380,409 
142,594 

60,144 
398,623 





Total 

Rye 
On farms* 
Terminalsf 
Commodity 
Interior 


Credit Corp.t 


mills ; and warehouses*§ 


562,486 


902,382 1,214,549 1,020,011 
1,500 3,589 
3,630 8,445 

1 153 
1,145 2,735 


3,686 
6,496 
1,589 
4,300 





Total 
Corn— 
On farms* 
Terminalst os 
Commodity Credit Corp.t . 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 


Total 
Oats— 
On farms* 
Terminalst . ce veivestectes 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ..... 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 


14,922 16,071 

989,833 1,410,006 
15,945 56,199 

336,110 2 
64,936 2 


938,034 

36,803 
494,344 
107,653 


1,576,834 


1,406,824 


202,778 
4,872 
714 
24,682 


249,507 
15,833 
8,512 
40,927 





Total 
Barley 
On farms* 
Terminalst ... 
Commodity Credit Corp.t ... ° 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 


254,191 


233,046 621,059 314,779 
25,479 
6,949 


117,470 
21,184 
414 
68,241 


44,041 


91 
18,825 





Total 
Sorghum grain— 
On farms* ee 
Terminalsf . 
Commodity Cre peceses > 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 


51,344 207,309 


** ee 
1,517 38,425 
26 90 


6,031 18,467 82,130 





Total eer ‘ 
*Estimates of the Crop Reporting 


Board. 


+Commercial stocks reported by Grain Division, AMS, at 44 terminal cities. 
tOwned by CCC and stored in bins or other storages owned or controlled by CCC, also 
cCC-owned grain in transit to ports; other CCC-owned grain is included in the estimates 


by positions. 


{Mills reporting to the Bureau of the Census, on millings and stocks of flour. 
$All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. 


**Not available for April 1 nor July 1 


Wheat Stocks by Classes—Total on 
Farms and at Interior Mills, Eleva- 
tors, and Warehouses on July 1. 

1954 


bushels 
1,000 


1955 
bushels 
1,000 


Class 


Hard Red Winter .... 258,254 
Soft Red Winter .. ° 30,183 
Hard Red Spring ..... 90,260 
Durum A +4 » 3,109 
OO: cssas ‘ vine 19,328 


302,324 
40,849 
49,616 


Total aces -» 431,134 


Stocks of Old Wheat, July 1, 1955, 
Selected States 


(Thousand bushels) 


In Int. Mills, 
~ Elev. and 
& s Whses. 

ea 
~ Merchant 
= mills 

Off-farm 

& total* 

nm Totalt 
all 
Positions 


> wea 

V om 

a~owoa 
wna 
ounce 
~_— 
= 

to bo bo & OO 


won 
aon 
wo 


Cl bo bo > 
bo 


] a 
bo -30 


o 
oo 
ores 
arm 
Ce dl 


3,400 

8,347 

9,374 

39,313 

766 

59,935 

7,066 

,149 

8,508 

1,015 2,040 
2,817 17,499 


753 94 


su 
t acon 
t ‘ 


56,670 
Unallo- 


cated** 9,025 2,779 1,448 4,484 


U.8. .... 398,623 60,144 981,770 1,020,011 


**Unallocated—to 
vidual operations. 


avoid disclosing indi- 


*Includes, in addition to stocks in Interior 
Mills, Elevators and Warehouses and Mer- 
chant Mills, commercial stocks reported by 
Grain Division, AMS, at terminals, and those 
owned by Commodity Credit Corporation 
which are in transit to ports, in bins, ships 
and other storages under CCC control. 


tOff-farm total plus farm stocks, 





Oregon Firm Starts 
325,000-Bu. Annex 


RICKREALL, ORE.—Work has be- 
gun on a new 325,000-bu. annex to 
the new Pacific Grains, Inc., elevator 
at Rickreall, Ore. 


Bob Rodgers, manager of the 
elevator, states that the facility will 
increase the storage capacity of the 
plant to approximately 400,000 bu., 
making it one of the largest grain 
storage plants in the Willamette 
Valley. 


Mr. Rodgers said the expansion was 
decided on because of an anticipated 
boxcar shortage this fall. 


The annex will be 120 x 42 ft. and 
is expected to be completed by mid- 
August. Also planned by the firm 
within the next year is the addition 
of seed cleaning facilities, while a 
sack-storage warehouse also may be 
added, Mr. Rodgers said. 


CCC Asks 
Congress for 
Added Funds 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Another $2 bil- 
lion in “pin money” for the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has been re- 
quested of Congress before it com- 
pletes its deliberations this year. The 
need is real, and the issue is unlikely 
to meet effective objections in either 
chamber of Congress since the high 
price support advocates cannot deny 
the funds for maintenance of their 
own architecture. 

This additional $2 billion ante will 
bring CCC up to a $12 billion going 
concern. It represents the cost of 
maintaining high levels of price sup- 
port. The rising corporate investment 
in CCC also is nothing less than the 
heritage of the present administra- 
tion from the Brannan regime at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, when 
the then secretary of agriculture, 
Charles F. Brannan, refused to im- 
pose acreage controls on wheat and 
cotton although it was clearly seen 
by his subordinates that supplies were 
rapidly getting out of line and were 
probably about to pyramid. 


Sharp Increase 

To measure the sensational expan- 
sion of CCC, one needs only to review 
increases in funds asked of Congress 
in the past 18 months. CCC 18 months 
ago had a statutory account of $6.5 
billion. Now Congress faces a pro- 
posal which would nearly double the 
fiscal size of that corporation—mak- 
ing it a sturdy demand on the tax- 
payers of the nation to the tune of 
$12 billion. Hardly can one call it 
“pin money” even as budgets are 
these days. 

The request by USDA for addi- 
tional funds stems from the bountiful 
crop outlook in every field of agri- 
culture, which will mean large loan 
impoundings later this fiscal year. 

The whole business is sadly remi- 
niscent of the prodigal son at college 
writing home to his dad for replenish- 
ment of his spending money—and just 
about as unsatisfactory an arrange- 
ment. 

BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REMODELING COMPLETED 

MICHIGAN VALLEY, KANSAS— 
After a shut-down because of re- 
modeling operations, the Bulmer 
Grain & Elevator Co. of Michigan 
Valley has reopened. Dave and Drex- 
el Bulmer own the firm. 





Congressional Action Unlikely 
On Multiple Delivery Bill 


WASHINGTON—The press of time 
makes it unlikely that Congress will 
be able to act on the Ellender bill 
which would give the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority control over mul- 
tiple delivery points on commodities 
dealt in at commodity futures mar- 
kets. 

Acting on request, Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender (D., La.), chairman of the 
Senate agriculture committee, intro- 
duced S. 2571 which contains the 
multiple delivery provisions. 

It appears that the bill is one 
which cannot gain top level attention 


as Congress grinds out its current 
session and is pressing for adjourn- 
ment at the end of. July. Most of 
the congressional calendar has been 
completed and the Washington heat 
does not encourage further work. 
Lack of action on S. 2571 is only 
as a postponement, however. Later 
consideration is expected. Further, 
there are those within the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture staff level 
who feel that the commodity mar- 
kets have been uncooperative in the 
unofficial recommendation that there 
should be some liberalization of the 
delivery points on soybeans. 
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Flour Sales Total Again 
Big as More Bakers 
Fill Out Forward Needs 


Flour sales were large again last 
week as buying opportunities once 
again were presented to bakers for 
coverage of needs several months 
ahead. , 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
climbed to 335% of capacity when 
bakers who had held back somewhat 
on buying during the previous week’s 
big round of purchases filled in addi- 
tional amounts. Combined with the 
huge amounts of flour bought the 
week before, these purchases brought 
the total of recent bookings to around 
30 million sacks, with deliveries to 
extend into 1956. 

A one-day bulge in spring wheat 
flour buying pushed the average 
sales for mills in that area to 188% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
243% the previous week. Some of 
the purchases were for new crop de- 
livery. 

In the central states sales were 
estimated at about 140% of capacity. 
Soft wheat flour made up only a small 
part of the total. 

Sales activity in winter wheat flour 
appears likely to be very light in 
the future in view of the tremendous 
backlog now on mills’ books. Heavy 
spring wheat flour bookings are still 
in prospect, however. 

Export business picked up on the 
West Coast, but elsewhere only scat- 
tered sales were reported. 

U.S. flour production averaged 96% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
93% the previous week and 98% a 
year ago. Output was greater in all 
areas except the central states and 
the Pacific Coast. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour spurted once again last week 
for a brief period, and volume 
reached 188% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 243% the week be- 
fore and 100% a year ago. 

The incentive for buying developed 
July 18 when prices dropped to 
around the levels at which the pre- 
vious week's good sales had been 
made or a few cents lower. The dis- 
count of 20¢ sack for new crop 
shipment remained in effect, also, 
and the bookings made extended into 
that delivery period. 

The buying was not general, and 
according to trade reports was large- 
ly confined to good-size lots to bigger 
bakers. Jobbers have not as yet made 
comraitments into the new crop 
months and smaller bakers also have 
been holding back. 

Wheat advanced later in the week 
and the boost in quotations cut off 
buying interest once again. 

Clear flour is being offered at a 
25¢ discount from current quotations 
for new crop shipments, but exten- 
sive interest has not yet developed. 

Family flour business remains 
quiet, with prices of nationally-ad- 
vertised brands unchanged. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 87% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 75% the previous 
week and 95% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest operations averaged 
98% of capacity, compared with 
93% the week before and 94% a year 
ago. 

Quotations July 22, 100-lb. cot- 


tons, carlots: Standard patent $6.41 
@6.52, short patent $6.51 @6.62, high 
gluten $7.06@7.11, first clear $5.98 
@6.30, whole wheat $6.32@6.41, 
family $6.65@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern millers 
staged another bakery flour selling 
period last week on top of the record 
round of bookings in the previous 
week. Market advantage caused quo- 
tations to hit a point that cleaned up 
the buyers who in the preceding week 
had restricted their purchases to 120 
days to five months. Several million 
sacks were involved in the go-around, 
and the order balance for the area 
now is at an all-time peak. 

Sales averaged a respectable 335% 
of capacity, but against 2,368% of the 
previous week they seemed small. The 
percentages compared with 27% a 
year ago. Only 2% of the week’s 
business was for export. 

The buying last week was surpris- 
ing in several respects. Bakers al- 
ready had booked record amounts of 
hard winters, and yet the attractive 
prices offered by further reductions 
in the market caused them to add to 
the volume on contract. Another un- 
usual fact was that most of the flour 
sold last week is not for shipment 
until next year, or from January 
through March. Numerous bakers 
had bought for seven or more months. 
Others who had not gone as far ahead 
participated in last week’s buying. 
Some who had purchased for only 
120 days extended their buying at the 
new price. 

Most of the business done last week 
was with the chain bakery class, as 
the independent trade had been 
booked previously with about as much 
flour as they could reasonably absorb. 
As a result of the record rounds of 
sales in the past two weeks a backlog 
of orders of at least 30 million sacks 
has been built up in this area. 

Family prices also were easier, and 


there were some moderate trades 
made during the week. However, most 
of the trade was sufficiently con- 
tracted previously. Clears were in a 
tight situation with the outlook for 
reduced production of low grades on 
new crop hard winter flour. Particu- 
larly strong were first clears of high 
protein, and nominal quotations 
reached within 30¢ of standard bakery 
grades. 

Export workings were limited with 
scattered sales in Latin America and 
some Dutch business reported. CCC 
swapped 125,000 bu. of wheat for 
flour for shipment to Bolivia. 

Production was on an upward 
trend, with the area averaging about 
five days for the week. 

Quotations July 22, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.74@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.64@5.65, straight $5.59 
@5.64; established brands of family 
flour $6@7.25, first clears $4.60@5.30, 
second clears $4.45@4.50, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.15@4.35. 

Oklahoma City: Minimum opera- 
tions and small bookings character- 
ized the flour market. Prices declined 
10¢ on family flour. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, July 23: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.60@7, 
standard patent $6.10@6.50; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.05@6.25, 
95% standard patent $5.95@6.15, 
straight grade $5.90@6. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 54 days at 
capacity last week. Sales—of which 
85% was bakery flour and 15% family 
flour—averaged 315%, compared with 
1,500% the preceding week and 19% 
a year ago. Shipping directions were 
fair to good. Prices July 22 were 
about unchanged on family flour and 
5@8¢ lower on bakery flour. 

Hutchinson: A few scattered but 
sizeable lots of flour were booked by 
mills of the Hutchinson area last 
week. This business came from all 
classes of the trade from the small 
independents to the big chains and 
was mostly a cleanup from the heavy 
bookings made the previous week. 
Most bakers have now extended cov- 
erage to four or six months. Family 
flour business continued to be light. 
Directions were steady, holding up 
well, with mills operating at nearly 
five days. A similar grind was ex- 
pected this week. Bakery prices were 


(Continued on page 22) 





Improved Buying of Durum Blends 
Reported After Long Quiet Period 


Buying of blended durum granulars 
and other blended durum products 
last week was the best in several 
weeks, although the sales total was 
not great. The buying marked the 
first departure from extremely light 
business since before the macaroni 
plant vacation period. 

Commitments were made by some 
macaroni and noodle product manu- 
facturers for supplies into Septem- 
ber, but others confined purchases to 
needs up to mid-August. 

All segments are wary of a new 
crop price prospect, with the rust 
situation being watched carefully. It 
appears that infection in the area 
near Devils Lake, N.D., will be heavy, 
according to trade sources. However, 
the portion of the crop in Montana is 
said to be relatively free from rust. 
New crop supplies are expected 
momentarily from South Dakota. 
Early samples show good test weights. 

There was no change in the durum 
wheat price at Minneapolis, and 
granular blends also were the same 


as the week before at $6.95 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

According to trade sources the 
grocery trade is replacing its maca- 
roni and noodle stocks sparingly as 
warm weather has slowed demand. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis July 22 were as follows: 

13.5% Moisture or Less 
RP OS 5, ER Sx Wie $3.55@ 3.65 
3.50@3.60 
3.45@ 3.55 


. 3.40@3.50 
- 3.30@3.40 


60 Ib. 
59 Ib 
58 Ib. 
57 Ib. 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

July 18-22 ...... 168,500 112,164 66 
Previous week .. 168,500 95,491 56 
Se: OOO sikenax 168,500 134,979 79 
Crop year 

production 

Tuly 22, 1966 ..nccccccsesiwosccees 313,556 
SUF 33, 19GE a lvcctrcoccvsscsveserve 394,214 
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Bran Prices Firm 
As Middlings, 
Shorts Decline 


Millfeed price trends were mixed, 
with bran steady to stronger and 
heavier feeds dropping in price. The 
completion of large flour sales tended 
to dampen interest in millfeeds as 
buyers looked for further price re- 
duction. 

Formula feed business last week 
varied among different manufac- 
turers, with some reporting a definite 
falling off in orders and others re- 
porting that trade was holding up to 
about the levels of the previous week. 
Somewhat reduced production sched- 
ules were reported, although in a few 
cases order backlogs extended into 
this week. 


Turkey and hog feed business con- 
tinued to be the mainstays in the 
demand picture, with turkeys now in 
their heaviest period of consumption 
of formula feeds. Hot weather, how- 
ever, was slowing down feed intake 
in some instances. A slight reduction 
in hog concentrate sales was noted 
by some firms, although this business 
is still one of the bright spots in 
demand. 


Laying Feeds Move Slowly 
Laying feeds are moving slowly, 
with egg price difficulties and hot 
weather reduction of production also 
affecting demand, Dairy feed sales 
are slow to fair. 


One reason cited for lighter de- 
mand is harvest activity which is 
keeping many feeders busy in the 
fields and paying less attention to 
formula feed requirements. Also, with 
prices trending downward, many 
dealers and farmers are inclined to 
delay purchases. 

A fair summertime volume of feed 
business continued in the Southwest 
last week. Most mills found that deal- 
ers preferred to keep inventories at 
a minimum and for that reason orders 
were of no great individual size. Only 
turkey feed and broiler feeds were 
moving in fairly good quantities, and 
mills specializing in this type of pro- 
duction reported operations at a good 
rate. 

Ratios Continue Good 

Feeding ratios continued good, giv- 
ing the feeders added incentive to 
carry feeding operations through the 
less favorable hot months. Broiler 
prices seldom have been at such an 
advantage to feeders, running as high 
as 28¢ lb. as against costs of 18@20¢ 
lb. Turkey operations are utilizing 
more feed as the birds grow, and the 
outlook remains hopeful for a favor- 
able year. 

Egg teed sales are fair to good, and 
hog feed sales have not been as ac- 
tive as in recent weeks. Prices of feed 
ranged steady to slightly higher, the 
modest advances coming on protein 
items. Operations averaged four to 
five days with no overtime necessary. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,678 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 45,016 in the 
previous week and 50,080 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 142,- 
959 tons as compared with 153,561 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat futures were off fractions 
to 25g¢ in the week ending July 25, 
with the biggest declines coming in 
the distant deliveries at Chicago. 
Trading in July ended during the pe- 
riod without special feature. Through 
much of the week markets gained 
support from mill hedging of addi- 
tional large flour sales. Meanwhile, 
receipts of new wheat in the South- 
west and the central states tapered 
off considerably, while harvesting ac- 
tivity moved into South Dakota. Har- 
vest of the main spring wheat crop 
in more northern areas is expected 
to get underway in a week or two. 
Cash wheat premiums turned strong- 
er at Minneapolis on the basis of 
further reports of rust damage to 
the crop. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 25 were: Chicago—September 
$2.00-2.00%, December $2.03%-%, 
March $2.02%, May $1.98%-%; Min- 
neapolis—September $2.27%, Decem- 
ber $2.27%4, May $2.27; Kansas City- 
September $2.15%, December $2.17%- 
2.18%, March $2.17%-%. 


Disappearance Off 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its quarterly market summary 
reports that stocks of wheat in all 
positions on July 1 totaled 1,020 mil- 
lion bushels, which compares with 
902 million a year ago. Of the total, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. owned 
969 million bushels. Despite an in- 
crease in exports, disappearance of 
wheat continued below average. Dis- 
appearance for the crop year was 
reported by USDA at 856 million 
bushels, about 21 million more than 
the previous season. Average disap- 
pearance over the past 10 years was 
1,152 million. Exports of wheat and 
flour totaled 271 million bushels, com- 
pared with 216 million the year be- 
fore. 

Supplies of wheat for 1955-56 will 
be slightly more than the record for 
last season, with an 11% drop in 
the 1955 crop offset by the increase 
in the carryover. 

Dry, hot weather was experienced 
over the spring wheat territory. Early 
seeded grain appeared to be holding 
up well, with the heat forcing the 
crop to maturity. However, late seed- 
ings were hurt by the heat. 

Receipts Higher 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for week ended July 21 amount- 
ed to 27.8 million bushels, compared 
with 26.3 million the previous week 
and 25.4 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. At Minneapolis, 
receipts of all classes totaled 1,145 
cars, of which 445 were for CCC 
account. Duluth receipts totaled 1,070 
cars. 

Cash spring wheat prices at Min- 
neapolis eased off further before re- 
covering moderately at the end of 
the week. Trading for most of the 
week was confined to hand-to-mouth 
purchases. On July 22 the following 
trading basis prevailed: Ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat 5@10¢ over 
September, 11% protein 5@12¢ over, 
13% protein 17@29¢ over, 14% pro- 
tein 31@43¢ over, 15% protein 38 
@52¢ over, 16% protein 55@69¢ over. 
Trading basis was switched from the 
July basis to September during the 
week. 

Cash durum wheat prices were 
quoted unchanged. The market was 
extremely’ narrow, with both offer- 
ings and demand light. Buyers showed 
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Wheat Futures Turn Down 
After Flour Push Ends 


little interest in making to-arrive 
bids. 

The average protein content of 
hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.12% and the durum 11.03%. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 22 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein .. 
14% Protein 
15% Protein .. 
16% Protein .. *s- 
Protein premium for over 
%%. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


4¢ premium 

2¢ premium 

3¢ discount 

8¢ discount 

13¢ discount 

18¢ discount 

23¢ discount 

28¢ discount 

33¢ discount 

38¢ discount 

Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each \%% on 14 to 14%% 

moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 
Spinkcota—15¢ bu. less. 


Harvest Nears End 


The harvest rush of wheat business 
at the Kansas City market was near- 
ing a close this week with combin- 
ing completed in all localities and 
shipments to terminal points on a 
decline. Receipts dropped to 3,751 
cars last week against 5,705 in the 
previous week and 2,222 a year ago. 
Cash trades held to an unusually 
good volume, with the total probably 
around 1,800 cars for the period. 
Prices held rather firm, with pre- 
miums %@1¢ higher and the basic 
September future, to which the trade 
switched July 20, declined moderate- 
ly. It is pointed out by some sources 
that due to the fact mills have a big 
backlog of flour orders and have 
been unable to cover with cash pur- 
chases of wheat immediately there 
is bound to be a good demand for 
milling wheat well into the winter, 
and premiums are apt to stay firm. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
was rather easy and continued to 
sell below the option level, or around 
3@4¢ under September. For 12.5% 
intermediate protein the range was 
1@30¢ over and on 14% the range 
was 7@36¢ over. Thus, a wide range 
between ordinary types and topside 
premiums continues. The basic Sep- 
tember opened last week at $2.17 and 
closed on July 25 at $2.15%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 22 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. Dark >a $2.13 @2.57 
No. Dark Hard i 
No. Dark Hard 
No. Dark Hard 
No. 
No. 
No. e 
No. Red 
At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted July 25 at 
$2.42@2.44, with 13% protein at a 
2%¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas 
common points. Offerings were plen- 
tiful and demand poor for milling 
quality wheat. 


First New Wheat 

First cars of new crop wheat moved 
into Pacific Northwest terminals 
early last week, just about two weeks 
later than normal. Crop prospects 
have turned for the better since July 
1, and a good crop of wheat is as- 
sured the Pacific Northwest—around 
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CuRRENT FLtourR PRODUCTION 
- 7 . 7 

A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 

More Than Half a Century 


The Northwestern Miller for 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


(CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


July 18-22, *P 


1955 
701,002 
,289,421 
517,242 
548,516 
232,337 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 

North Pacific Coast .... 
Totals ee a< : - 3,288,518 

Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


July 18-22, 

1955 week 1954 
Northwest ....... S 93 90 
Southwest . 9¢ 92 101 
Buffalo saan 105 112 
Central and S.E. 8 83 85 
N. Pacific Coast } 75 84 


Bee: wesevns 93 95 
Note: Crop year totals for 
The Northwestern Miller. 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week Flour 

capacity output 

279,850 275,309 

279,850 255,551 
261,300 
248,161 


% ac- 
July 18-22 

Previous week .. 
Year ago oe 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average .. 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

1,014,112 100 

946,895 93 

1,032,538 102 

914,374 90 

F 101 

103 


July 18-22 .. 1 
Previous week ..1 
ROGF OBS .0escsely 
Two years ago ..1 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average ... 


BUFFALO 

5-day week 

capacity 
July 18-22 ...... 475,000 
Previous week .. 475,000 
Two years ago .. 459,800 
Year ago . 459,500 125 
Five-year average 104 
Ten-year average 99 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour 

capacity output 

671,400 548,516 
671,400 
671,400 
671,400 


Flour 
output 
517,242 
496,403 
489,424 
574,399 


% ac- 
tivity 
108 
105 
106 


% ac- 


July 18-22 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


517,852 
513,563 


1,202,446 


3,182,750 


Previous July 19-23, 


the 1954-55 crop year 


revious 
week 
667,333 


July 19-23, 
1954 
667,304 

1,293,838 

496,403 517,852 

556,427 574,399 

260,141 294,234 


July 20-24, 
1953 
667,040 

1,162,535 





3,347,627 3,116,699 3,290,976 
75 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 
- July 1 to——, 
July 23 
1954 
2,027,835 
4,013,756 
1,730,301 
1,685,191 
1,002,514 


July 20-24, July 21-25, July 22, 

1953 956 1955 
90 3 1,710,249 
90 g 3,840,008 
106 1,520,611 
76 1,608,164 
81 8 789,435 
88 9,468,456 

will 





10,459,597 

appear in subsequent issues of 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 

- 6 


Flour 
output 
201,726 
173,554 
222,327 
225,046 


% ac- 
tivity 
July 18-22 g 


Previous week .. 2 
Year ago... : 
Two years ago .. 2 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
Principal interior mills in 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, 
Montana and Iowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 
481,250 
- 481,250 493,779 
487,250 444,977 


552,000 95 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 


Flour 
output 
499,276 


% ac- 


July 18-22 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week Flour 
capacity output 
215,000 147,579 
. 215,000 162,338 
215,000 181,149 
230,000 165,745 


July 18-22 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


July 18-22 133,600 84,758 
Previous week .. 133,200 107,803 
Year ago 133,200 

Two years ago .. 122,000 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 


Millfeed Output 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 22, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
r—Southwest*—. -——Northwest*—, 

Weekly Crop year 

production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
July 18-22 77,759 
Previous week. .{§24,349 
Two weeks ago. 22,338 


12,129 
10,648 

9,404 
13,467 
13,165 
13,554 
14,538 


82,078 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North end South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalot—. -—Combined**— 
eekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


34,513 10,438 
10,019 
8,210 
10,069 
9,179 
10,418 
9,028 


30,687 48,678 
45,016 
39,962 
50,080 
45,885 
48,958 
49,347 


142,959 


37,826 
46,405 
49,468 
62,138 


33,657 
29,580 
37,695 
36,910 


153,561 
158,285 
178,865 
180,984 


Note: Crop year totals for millfeed production for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in 


subsequent issues of The Northwestern Miller 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. { Revised. 





85 to 90 million bushels. Harvesting 
is under way under excellent con- 
ditions. There were no export sales 
last week, but Japan will be in the 
market this week for five cargoes of 
white wheat and five cargoes of bar- 
ley. Exporters are busy loading out 
ships on their old sales, with dock 
space at a premium as ships keep 
moving in. Inquiries for export wheat 
are coming in for early fall ship- 
ment. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NAMED MANAGER 


SHERIDAN, ORE.—Robert D. Cole 
has been appointed manager of the 
Sheridan Grain Co. by the board of 


directors. He replaces Leon French 
who recently assumed management 
of the Burlingham-Meeker Derry 
warehouse at Rickreall, Ore. Mr. Cole 
has been a warehouseman and book- 
keeper for the Sheridan firm since 
1939, with the exception of three 
years. 
——BREAC 1S THE STAFF OP LiFE—— 


General Mills Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.84375 per share on General Mills 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock payable Sept. 1, 1955. 
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Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
domestic wheat sales and exchanges 
were reported during the period 
July 15-21: 


5,070 bu. No. 1 HW, 14% prot., 
«, in store, Superior. 
1,674 bu. No, 3 DNS, 14.19% prot., sold at 
$2.67%, in store, Superior. 

17,485 bu. No. 3 DNS, 14.65% prot., sold at 
$2.69\%, in store, Superior. 


sold at 






2,040 bu. No. 3 DNS, 14.8% prot., sold at 
$2.70, in store, Superior. 

64,918 bu. No. 3 DNS, 15.5% prot., sold at 
$2.80%, in store, Superior. 





87,155 bu. No. 1 DNS, 15.05% prot., sold 
$2.73%, in store, Minneapolis. 
08 bu. No. 1 DNS, 13.61% prot., sold at 
»%, in store, Superior. 
12,477 bu. No. 1 HNS, 13.9% prot., sold at 
1%, in store, Duluth. 
2 bu. No. 4 DNS, 14.31% prot., sold at 
$2.58, in store, Duluth. 242 bu. No. 1 HW, 
12% prot., purchased at $2.46%. 
13,848 bu. No. 4 NS, 11.9% prot., sold at 





$2.29, in store, Minneapolis. 13,848 bu. No. 2 
NS, 12% prot., purchased at $2.42, in store, 
Minneapolis, 

21,235 bu. No. 5 NS, 11.9% prot., sold at 
$2.19, in store, Minneapolis, 21,235 bu. No. 1 
NS, 12% prot., purchased at $2.47%, in 
store, Minneapolis. 

100,000 bu. No, 1 HDNS, 15% prot., sold 
at $2.74%, f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


09,663 bu. No. 1 DNS, 14.06% prot., sold 


at $2.61, in store, Minneapolis. 
No. 3 DNS, 13.8% prot., sold at 


42, 184 bu. 
2.5 in store, Duluth, 

579 bu. No. 5 DNS, 15.18% prot., sold at 
in store, Duluth. 

bu. No. 5 DNS, ord. prot., sold at 
5,333 bu. No. 2 NS, 12% prot., pur- 








$2.05: 
chased at $2.40, both in store, Duluth. 


31 116 bu. No. 4 DNS, ord. prot., sold at 
$2.23. 31,116 bu. No. 1 HW, ord. prot., pur- 
chased at $2.30, both in store, Minneapolis. 

17,793 bu. No. 5 NS, ord. prot., sold at 
$2.04. 17,793 bu. No. 1 HW ord. prot., pur- 
chased at $2.32, both in store, Duluth. 

9 ibe bu. No. 5 NS, 11.99% prot., sold at 
$2.15 ,271 bu. No. 1 HW, ord. prot., pur- 
chase Py at $2.32, both in store, Duluth. 

41,576 bu. No. 2 DNS, 15% prot., sold at 
$2.77, in store, Superior. 

23,446 bu. No. 4 DNS, 14.09% prot., sold at 
3, in store, Duluth. 

,000 bu. No. 2 DNS, 14% prot., 
$2.56, in store, Minneapolis. 

20,430 bu. No. 4 DNS, 18.4% prot., sold at 

2.71, In store, Minneapolis. 

13 bu. No. 4 DNS, 18.3% prot., sold at 
$2.75, in store, Duluth. 

21,000 bu. No. 1 HDNS, 15% prot., sold at 
$2.74, f.0.b., Minneapolis. 

2,087 bu. No. 1 DHW, 11% prot., sold at 
7. 2,087 bu. No. 1 DNS, 14.5% prot., pur- 
ased at $2.72%, both in store, Minneapolis. 

580 bu. No. 4 DNS, 14.31% prot., sold at 
$2.55. 580 bu. No. 1 HW, 12% prot., pur- 
chased at $2.45, both in store, Duluth. 

5,812 bu. No. 1 DNS, 11.44% prot., sold at 
$2.39%. 6,511 bu. No. 2 DHW, 10.21% prot., 
sold at $2.31%. 12,323 bu. No. 1 DHW, 10% 
prot., purchased at $2.33%, all in store, 
Duluth, 

5,978 bu. No. 4 DNS, 13.93% prot., sold at 
$2.: 11,535 bu. No. 4 DNS, 14.28% prot., 
sold at $2.40, 17,513 bu. No. 1 NS, 12% prot., 
purchased at $2.34, all in store, Minneapolis. 

15,459 bu. No. 4 NS, 11.13% prot., sold at 
$2.16%. 24,989 bu. No. 5 NS, 13% prot., sold 
at $2.21. 40,448 bu. No. 1 HW, ord. prot., 
purchased at $2.29, all in store, Minneapolis. 

5,009 bu. No. 6 NS, ord. prot., sold at 
$1.92. 5,009 bu. No. 1 NS, 12% prot., pur- 
chased at $2.42, in store, Duluth, 

6,319 bu. No. 3 NS, ord. prot., 
$2.27. 5,319 bu. No. 1 HW, ord. prot., pur- 
chased at $2.29, both in store, Minneapolis. 





sold at 














4,221 bu. No, NS, 12% prot., sold at 
$2.94, In store, Minneapolis. 

535 bu. No. 4 DNS, 14,31% prot., sold at 
$2.55%. 535 bu. No. 1 HW, 12% prot., pur- 


chased at $2.45%, both in store, Duluth. 

50,212 bu. No, 4 DNS, 15.01% prot., sold 
at $2.53, in store, Minneapolis. 

1,508 bu. No. 4 DNS, 14.31% prot., sold at 
$2.56. 1,508 bu. No. 1 HW wheat, 12% prot., 
purchased at $2.46, both in store, Duluth. 

Cumulative domestic sales _re- 
ported during the period July 15-21 
at Minneapolis are as follows: 1,242,- 
205 bu. wheat, 316,625 bu. corn, 137,- 
576 bu. barley, 73,613 bu. oats, 62,386 
bu. rye, 33,916 bu. flax, 113,542 bu. 
soybeans and 6,000 ewt. milo. A total 
of 470,000 bu. flaxseed was sold and 
about 9,400,000 Ib. resultant oil were 
purchased. 

¥ ¥ 


PORTLAND—Cumulative domestic 
sales for the week ending July 20 
were reported as follows: 1,218,948 
bu. wheat; 82,906 bu. barley, including 
69,540 bu. for drouth relief; 48,026 bu. 


CC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





oats, 42,960 bu. of which was for 
drouth relief; 9,514 bu. rye, and 2,127 
cewt. grain sorghum for drouth relief. 
¥ ¥ 
CHICAGO—tThe following domes- 
tic sales and exchanges of wheat 


were reported for the week ending 
July 21: 


1,800 bu. No. 4 SRW, sold at $1.69%, basis 
track, Albany, N.Y. 

1,800 bu. No. 3 RW, sold at $1.69%, basis 
track, Albany. 

1,800 bu. No. 3 HDW, sold at $2.02% 
basis track, Chicago. 

50,000 bu. No. 2 SRW, sold at $1.88, in 
store, Louisville, Ky. 25,000 bu. No. 2 SRW 
purchased at $1.93, in store, Albany. 25,000 
bu. No. 2 SRW, purchased at $2.13, in store, 
Albany. 

50,000 bu. No. 1 DNS, sold at $2.82%, in 


store, Buffalo, N.Y. 


25,000 bu. No. 2 SRW, sold at $1.89%, in 
store, Louisville. 25,000 bu. No. 2 SRW, pur- 
chased at $1.94%, in store, Albany. 


Cumulative domestic sales reported 
for the week ending July 21 were as 
follows: 183,267 bu. wheat, 362,450 
bu. corn, 124,474 bu. oats and 22,857 
bu. soybeans. Of the total reported, 
60,377 bu. corn and 35 bu. wheat were 
sold from bin sites. 

¥ ¥ 

DALLAS — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ending 
July 22 were as follows: 2,000 bu. 
wheat, 202,000 bu. grain sorghum, 
37,000 bu. oats, 23,053 bu. soybeans 
and 2,117 tons broken rice. 

¥ ¥ 

KANSAS CITY —Cumulative do- 

mestic sales reported for the period 


July 8-14 are as follows: 1,896 bu. 
wheat, 108,613 bu. corn, 7,028 bu. 


oats, 1,468 bu. rye, 2,947 bu. soybeans 
and 289,448 cwt. grain sorghum. 


¥ ¥ 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe following ex- 
port sales of wheat have been re- 
ported for the period July 15-21: 


242 bu. No. 1 HW, 
in store, Duluth. 

1,200 bu. No. 4 DNS, 
$1.78%, in store, Duluth. 

2,087 bu. No. 1 DNS, 14.5% prot., at $1.69, 
in store, Minneapolis. 

2,366 bu. No. 4 DNS, 
$1.77%, in store, Duluth. 

580 bu. No, 1 HW, 12% prot., 
store, Duluth. 


12% prot., at $1.65%, 


14.31% prot., at 
14.31% prot., at 


at $1.66, in 


3,533 bu. No. 4 DNS, 14.31% prot., at 
$1.77%, in store, Duluth. 

535 bu. No. 1 HW, 12% prot., at $1.65%, 
in store, Duluth, 

2,606 bu. No. 3 DNS, 13.65% prot., at 


$1.78%, in store, Duluth. 
174 bu. No. 3 DNS, 
$1.85%, in store, Duluth. 


14.52% prot., at 


5,449 bu. No. 3 DNS, 14.75% prot., at 
$1.87%, in store, Duluth. 

918 bu. No. DNS, 14.82% prot., at 
$1.82%, in store, Duluth. 

6,280 bu. No, 4 DNS, 14.31% prot., at 
$1.76%, in store, Duluth. 

1,508 bu. No. 1 HW, 12% prot., at $1.65, 


in store, Duluth. 


Cumulative export sales reported 
at Minneapolis for the week ending 
July 21 were as follows: 39,683 bu. 
wheat, 400,000 bu. barley, 1,170,000 
bu. oats and 350,000 bu. flaxseed. 


¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO—The following export 
sales of wheat were reported during 
the week ending July 21: 


6,268 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.70%, f.o.b 
boat, Baltimore. 
232 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.31, delivered 
Baltimore. 
9,333 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.69%, f.o.b. 
boat, Baltimore, 
16,800 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.69%, f.o.b. 
boat, Baltimore. 
104 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.30, delivered, 
Baltimore. 
bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.36, delivered, 
Baltimore, 


3,034 bu. No. 1 DNS, at $1.96%, in store, 
Buffalo. 


6,447 bu. No. 
Chicago, 


2 SRW, at $1.22%, 
in store, Springfield, Il. 


delivered 








1,559 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.26, in store, 
Chicago. 

1,732 bu. DNS, at $1.96%, in store, Buffalo 

24,267 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.70%, f.o.b. 
boat, Baltimore. zx 

116 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.30%, in store, 
Buffalo. 

194,000 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $2.14%, f.o.b. 
boat, Albany. 

1,669 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $2.11%, delivered, 
Baltimore. 

186 bu. No. 2 SWW, at $2.17%, delivered, 
Baltimore. 

1,529 bu. No. 1 Hy. DNS, at $2.04%, in 
store, Buffalo. 

9 bu. No. 2 HW, at $1.19%, in store, 

Cc hic: £0. 

25,576 bu. No. 2 SRW, at $1.23%, deliverea, 
Baltimore. 

23 bu. No. 2 SWW, at $1.29%, delivered, 


Bz 1ltimore. 


Cumulative export sales reported 
during the week ending July 21 are 
as follows: 162,319 bu. wheat and 
915,539 bu. corn. 


¥ ¥ 

DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported at Dallas for the week end- 
ing July 21 are as follows: 1,080,226 
bu. wheat, 31,317 bu. grain sorghum 
and 736 tons broken rice. 

¥ ¥ 

PORTLAND — Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ending 
July 20 are as follows: 959,845 bu. 


wheat. 
¥ ¥ 
KANSAS CITY —cCumulative ex- 
port sales during the period July 8-14 


are reported as follows: 180,000 bu. 
wheat and 34,182 bu. wheat for use 
in the non-IWA export program. 


¥ ¥ 


Unclassified Sales 


PORTLAND — The following sales 
of wheat have been reported for the 
week ending July 20, with no break- 
down between export and domestic 











sales: 
86 bu. WW, at $1.174 basis track, 
coast 
330 bu. WW, at $1.19%, basis track, 
’. coast 
874 bu. DHW, 12% prot., at $1.39%, basis 
track, N.W. coast. 
10,264 bu. WW, at $2.07, in store, N.W. 
13,200 bu. WW, at $2.24%, in store, N.W. 
bu. DHW, at $2.24%, in store, N.W. 
5,703 bu. HWB, at $2.12, in store, N.W. 
999 bu. HWB, at $2.10, in store, N.W. 
18,666 bu. WW, at $1.61%, f.o.b. ship, 
Ca ia 
3% bu. ww, at 2.24%, f.0.b. ship, 
( talifornia. 
3,145 bu. WW, at $1.21%, basis track, 
N.W. coast. 
699 bu. DHW, 12% prot., basis track, N.W. 
oast 
37,333 bu. WW, at $1.61%, f.o.b. ship, 
N.W. coast. 
18,666 bu. WW, at $1.61%, f.o.b. ship, 
N.W. coast. 
100,042 bu. HWB, at $2.12, in store, N.W. 
4,148 bu. WW, at $1.21} basis track, 
N.W. coast. 
140 bu. DNS, 12% prot., at $1.36%, basis 
track, N.W. coast. 





Wichita Wheat Show 
Scheduled for Aug. 3 


WICHITA, KANSAS—The annual 
district wheat show and tour of grain 
marketing facilities will be conducted 
in Wichita Aug 3. 4-H club members 
from nine counties—Cowley, Harper, 
Harvey, Kingman, Pratt, Rice, Sedg- 
wick, Stafford and Sumner will par- 
ticipate. 

This annual event is sponsored by 
the Wichita Board of Trade, the 
County Extension Council, the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., Kan- 
sas State College, the milling and 
baking industries of Wichita and the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce. Its 
purpose is to encourage the growing 
and marketing of wheat of high mill- 
ing and baking qualities among 4-H 
members. 

Club members will bring samples 
of wheat they have grown for judg- 
ing. Some samples sent in advance 
have been milled and will be baked 
for display to the club members. 





July 26, 1955 
804 bu. DHW, 12% prot., at $1.39%, basis 
track, N.W. coast. 
122 bu. HWB, 10% prot., at $1.30%, basis 
track, N.W. coast. 
112,000 bu. WW, at $1.61%, f.0.b. ship, 
California. 
70,938 bu. HWB, at $2.10, basis in store, 
N.W. 
402,897 bu. HWB, at $2.11, basis in store, 
N.W. 
515,033 bu. HWB, at $2.12, basis in store, 
N.W. 
8,738 bu. WW, at $1.23%, basis track, 
N.W. coast. 
10,438 bu. DHW, 12% prot., at $1.39%, 
basis track, N.W. coast 
280 bu. DNS, 12% prot., at $1.36%, basis 
track, N.W. coast. 
3,968 bu. HWB, 10% prot., at $1.31%, 
basis track, N.W. coast. 
11,023 bu. WW, at $1.60%, basis in store, 
N.W. 
3,674 bu. DHW, at $1.60%, basis in store, 
N.W. 
il, 346 bu. HWB, at $2.11, basis in store, 
N.W. 
RE WwW, at $1.61%, f.0.b. ship, 
N. 
23,33 WwW, at $1.61%, f.o.b. ship, 
N.W. coast. 
9,146 bu. WW, at $1.22%, basis track, 
N.W. coast. 
5,654 bu. WW, at $1.95, basis in store, N.W. 
38,519 bu. DHW, at $2.13 bu., basis in 
store, N.W. 
3,197 bu. HWB, at $2.11, basis in store, 
Ww. 
23,525 bu. HWB, at $2.12, basis in store, 
N.W. 
¥ ¥ 


Offerings 


DALLAS—Bids were received July 
22 on 2,215 tons of broken rice for 
domestic use or export. 


¥ ¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS Bids will be 
taken up to July 27 here on 3 million 
bushels of light weight wheat for 
export. One third of the wheat is in 
store at Minneapolis, the remainder 
at Duluth-Superior. Bids were to 
have been taken July 26 on 1 million 
bu. of flaxseed for export. 
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USDA Officials 
Meet with Grain 
Trade on Problems 


MINNEAPOLIS — At a meeting 
held here July 21-22, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grain branch of- 
ficials and representatives of the grain 
trade discussed mutual problems. 

A decision was reached July 22 on 
the quantity of additional storage 
bins which USDA will acquire for 
storing this year’s grain crop. (See 
story on page 11.) And a decision is 
expected shortly on extension of the 
grain agent contract arrangement. 

Trade representatives from several 
important market areas presented 
their views to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials on the subject of 
extending the grain agent contract 
arrangement to markets outside the 
Minneapolis area, where the system 
has operated fur a number of years. 

Under the agent contract, grain 
commission merchants act under 
power of attorney for country ship- 
pers of Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain in dealings with the CCC. The 
system has worked out well in the 
area served by the Minneapolis CCC 
office because of the relatively few 
terminals and sub-terminals involved. 
Some complications are likely in 
other areas where shipments can be 
made to a large number of points, it 
was stated. 

Trade spokesmen at the meeting 
were about equally divided in their 
opinions as to whether or not agent 
contracts should be instituted else- 
where, it was reported. 

Among USDA officials present were 
Marvin McLain, chief of the grain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Walter C. Berger, associate 
administrator of CSS, and Lloyd N. 
Case, assistant to the director of 
CSS. 
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CSS Official Tells 
Pennsylvanians of 


Wheat Problems 


EPHRATA, PA.—Possibilities being 
explored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for solving the wheat 
problem were advanced here recently 
at the pre-harvest wheat meeting 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Assn. 

Lloyd N. Case, associate director 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, said that probably no more than 
40 million bushels of wheat are cur- 
rently on the free market, as com- 
pared to more than 990 million bushels 
owned by the federal government. 

There is no question, he continued, 
but that our wheat price support pro- 
gram has worked alarmingly well in 
creating an artificial shortage in the 
midst of plenty. 

Possibilities being explored by 
USDA, he said, are the following: 

Providing incentives to wheat pro- 
ducers for raising those varieties of 
wheat most desired by the milling and 
grain trades by inaugurating a sys- 
tem of discounts for the less desirable 
varieties. 

Revision of the official U.S. stand- 
ards for wheat to reflect improve- 
ments in quality which have resulted 
from modern harvesting methods. 

Elmer R. Nordberg, advanced stat- 
istician for the Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture, reported that this 
year’s state-wide average yield should 
approach last year’s 26.6 bu. acre, 
with a total acreage in the state for 
harvest of 625,000. 

George H. Blankley, vice president 
of the Tidewater Grain Co., Phila- 
delphia, painted a gloomy export pic- 
ture, saying that surpluses prevalent 
in many other countries will result 
in the U.S. exporters being squeezed 
out of the market. 

John H. Frazier, Jr., president of 
P. R. Markley, Inc., Philadelphia, 
predicted that the cash price of wheat 
to farmers this year would continue 
in the $1.75@1.85 bu. range. 

Thirty two of the state’s 67 coun- 
ties were represented at the meeting 
which was presided over by Robert 
C. Wenger, association treasurer, of 
Ephrata. Richard I. Ammon, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, was 
panel moderator. 
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Canadian Wheat Sales 


Maintain Improvernent 


WINNIPEG—More than 5,000,000 
bu. in the form of wheat and flour 
was worked by Canadian mills and 
exporters for the week ended July 
21. This was more than 600,000 bu. 
greater than the previous week. The 
figure included 520,000 bu. in the 
form of flour of which 32,000 were 
in small lot quantities to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement destinations. 

Eight IWA countries bought a com- 
bined total of 1,382,000 bu. Norway 
was the largest buyer in this group 
and took 423,000 bu. Belgium took 
351,000 with South Africa buying 
334,000, Switzerland 127,000 and 
Austria 56,000. The remainder was 
divided between Costa Rica, Ecuador 
and Netherlands. Class 2 wheat sales 
again listed the U.K. and Japan as 
the heavy buyers of Canadian wheat. 
The former bought 1,644,000 and the 
latter 1,058,000 bu. Iraq took 369,000 
and Belgium 111,000 which brought 
Class 2 sales to 3,182,000 bu. 
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L. B. Horger Retires 


From Bemis Bag Post 


NORFOLK, VA.—L. B. Horger, 
assistant manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. plant here has retired at 
the end of 30 years of Bemis service. 
He plans to devote his time to the 
operation of his farm in the Piedmont 
section of Virginia. 

Mr. Horger joined Bemis as office 
manager at Ware Shoals, S.C., where 
Bemis operated a bag factory prior 
to the purchase of the Norfolk plant. 
When the Norfolk plant was acquired, 


Mr. Horger was transferred there in 
charge of sales. In 1943 he was 
named assistant manager. 
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ELEVATOR NEARS COMPLETION 

MADISON, S.D.—Exterior work on 
a new 116-ft. elevator for the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. has been completed. 
The new elevator contains 22 bins 
with a capacity of 68,000 bu. Com- 
bined with the old elevator’s 35,000- 
bu. capacity, the firm has a total 
capacity of 163,000 bu. The oldest co- 
operative in Lake County, the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. is managed by Mar- 
vin Olson. 
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Container Firm Plans 


$35 Million Bond Issue 


CHICAGO — The Container Cor- 
poration of America, Chicago, has 
filed with the U.S. Securities & Ex- 
change Commission a_ registration 
statement covering an issue of $35 
million of sinking fund debentures 
due in 1980. 

It is expected that the proceeds of 
the debentures will be used for addi- 
tional working capital and for general 
improvements, replacements and ad- 
ditions. 





CYANOGAS' 
G-Fumigant 


In frame-style country elevators, this cradle-type appli- 
cator mounted as a tripod stand arrangement is particu- 
larly adapted to leg application of CYANOGAS. The 
applicator may also be used in other types of elevators. 
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‘In concrete country elevators, CYANOGAS applicator is 
used at turnhead distributor spout. With this type of 
applicator, the bin position of the spout can be changed 
from the ground floor level without having to ride the 
elevator up into the headhouse in order to make a change 


of position. 
Te, 


4 \ im. 
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In terminal elevators, Code 7 cradle-type applicator 
for belt application permits fumigation of up to 30,000 
bushels per hour... at a cost as low as 4¢ per bushel. 
Where application to tripper spout is preferred over belt 
application, a different cradle-type applicator is easily 


mounted. 


Branch Offices: 


IT’S EASY! Gravity does the work. CYANOGAS is free flowing, 
ready for use. No weighing, mixing, measuring. 


IT’S EFFECTIVE! When CYANOGAS is used at recommended 


dosages, insect kills approach 100%. Even insect eggs 
laid in grain berries are killed. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL! Fumigation costs by the CYANOGAS 
method are extremely low ... less than any other 


method giving comparable results. 


And, of course, it has no injurious effects on milling or 
baking qualities when used as directed. 


Cyanamid Service Representatives will be glad to advise 
you on initial installation of convenient CYANOGAS 
Grain Applicators. Write today for complete information. 





KILL RODENTS 
OUTDOORS with 
CYANOGAS® 
A-Dust 





AMERICAN Ganamid compan al 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. * 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Lovis 10, Mo. © 3505 N, Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. ¢ Donaghey Blidg., Little Rock, Ark. 











CHEMICAL ADDITIVES IN FOODS 
—The responsibility of the Food and 
Drug Administration on the subject 
of chemical additives is described un- 
der Secs. 402(a)(2) and 406 of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, where- 
in it is required to preclude the use 
of any unnecessary and avoidable 
poisonous or deleterious substance in 
food. 

Chemical additives involve all of 
those substances not natural to a 
food in its basic or purest state which 
are used by manufacturers to affect 
the normal characteristics of the 
food. Several years ago, informed 
sources estimated that such sub- 
stances in regular usage numbered 
in the hundreds. These materials are 
generally, but not always, used for 
desirable or healthful ends, such as 
preserving of nutritive values, pre- 
vention of spoilage or decay, improve- 
ment of appearance, promotion of 
softness, tenderness or flavor, etc. In 
other, and rarer instances, the sub- 
stance may be used solely for the 
purpose of disguising the inferior 
quality of the food. There is general 
use of these materials by the food in- 
dustry and consumers have frequent- 
ly, through preference or demand, 
as in the case of bread softeners, 
made such use almost mandatory. 

To cope with its present statutory 
duty with respect to such materials, 
FDA finds itself faced with the prob- 
lems of discovering the fact of their 
use and of determining the necessity 
and effect of such use. 


10% Inspection Limit 

It is estimated that there are 100,- 
000 establishments in the U.S. in 
which additives may be used in or on 
foods which go into interstate com- 
meree. Yet the present FDA staff is 
able only to inspect slightly more 
than 10% of these in any one year. 

Industry has at its disposal, and is 
using, thousands of scientists who 
are constantly developing new addi- 
tives, or new means of putting old 
ones to advantageous use. Many of 
these substances, and their uses, are 
highly complex in nature, and fre- 
quently secret. Thus, under present 
law, FDA has a need for expert tech- 
nologists, with modern analytical 
equipment, to create means of identi- 
fying additives in foods. Then it must 
devise and conduct involved tests to 
ascertain the elements of acute and 
chronic toxicity. Finally, it must de- 
termine whether the use is necessary 
and unavoidable. 

From time to time, it has been said 
that FDA is overtechnical in its in- 
terpretation of the terms “necessary 
and unavoidable” and thereby pre- 
cludes the use by industry of sub- 
stances claimed to be essential to 
providing the consumer with better 


foods at lower prices. FDA also has 
been charged with being too stringent, 
even unrealistic, in’ its appraisal of 
what is “poisonous or deleterious,” 


particularly in the realm of chronic 
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toxicity. While there is some evidence 
these charges may have been true 


in a few isolated cases, in the area 
of prevention of food poisoning FDA 
stands on firm ground, and the er- 
rors made have been in human zeal- 
ousness for a humane cause. It is to 
be doubted that they were made, or 
will be continued as a matter of 
policy. 

In the field of chemical additives 
FDA has a tremendous responsibility 
which is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to appraise. Its personnel and 
facilities have been grossly inade- 
quate in a most hazardous area. 

It is understood that an amendment 
of the act has been proposed which 
would provide for the pretesting of 
“new chemicals” in foods by manu- 
facturers of chemical additives. It 
is expected that this legislation, if 
adopted, would materially affect the 
responsibilities of the FDA in this 
area by simplifying some existing re- 
sponsibilities and adding others, and 
would require a complete reappraisal 
of currently overextended resources. 

FDA has been charged with over- 
zealousness in its enforcement tech- 
niques, in emphasizing programs 
where the health or economic impor- 
tance was not of primary importance. 
But frequently such activities have 
been necessary to nip in its incipiency 
a course of conduct which would lead 
to flagrant abuses and substantial in- 
jury. Unquestionably, FDA enjoys a 
reasonable, cooperative reputation 
with responsible representatives of 
the industry, and the major sources 
of complaint against it seem to be 
from that small group of marginal 
operators who exist in every enter- 
prise. 

In general, FDA’s programs are 
well organized to effect the most 
reasonable working control with and 
over all the food producers, in sub- 
stantial proportion to the frequency 
of hazards and prospective violations 
of law involved. Some changes could 
be made looking toward improved 
efficiency, but the facilities and time 
are lacking for a truly adequate plan- 
ning for these, and even then, with 
existing fund limits, such may merely 
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result in a shifting of the risk, with 
little reduction of it—From a report 
to the secretary of agriculture from 
the Citizens Advisory Committee on 
the Food and Drug Administration. 


MARXISM CONFOUNDED — Capi- 
talism has reached its highest level 
of development and achievement in 
America. It has surpassed the fondest 
dreams of its most optimistic 
prophets, and confounded the direct 
forebodings of pessimists like Karl 
Marx. In all history, no nation has 
ever been able to create for its people 
the material and cultural standards 
which Americans enjoy today. Fur- 
thermore, the nation does not sit 
static on either an economic or social 
plateau; it has the means, the abili- 
ties and the will to build an even 
better tomorrow. 

The results of creative capitalism 
are dramatically illustrated in a single 
fact: In the past 25 years, the USS. 
economy has expanded fast enough to 
increase an individual’s purchasing 
power, on the average, 40%. This has 
been made possible largely through 
investment in tools that enabled man 
to make more, and, therefore, have 
more. The capitalism which Marx 
predicted would enslave man has 
proved to be his servant. The very 
people it was to victimize have be- 
come its beneficiaries. 

The capitalism of yesterday has 
evolved into a new capitalism. 
Ownership of the economy lies not 
in “Wall Street” but in the hands 
of millions of individuals, some 
of them wealthy but most of them 
not, for whom a gamut of new invest- 
ment channels have opened up. 

In surveying a typical day’s trad- 
ing recently, The New York Stock 
Exchange found that most of its busi- 
ness came not from the city’s financial 
district at all, but from out of town. 
And the nation’s largest brokerage 
house, handling 10% of the trading 
in the Exchange, notes that 90% of 
its customers are out-of-towners of 
modest means. 

A recent U.S. Steel Corporation 
survey showed that 53% of its stock 
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held by individuals was owned by 
people with incomes under $10,000, 
and that the $5,000-and-under income 
group owns more stock than the 
$25,000-and-up group. Once controlled 
by a handful of men, U.S. Steel now 
has more than 275,000 such owners. 
American enterprises, in sum, are 
now owned by the many, not by the 
few. 

The fact that nearly everyone 
shares, directly or indirectly, in the 
ownership of American business is 
not the only way in which capitalism 
has confounded Marx’s predictions. 
The economic and social barriers he 
predicted would bring dissension and 


class warfare are steadily disappear- 


ing. The fruits of creative capital 
have been so widely distributed that 
debutante and typist, junior clerk and 
senior executive cannot be distin- 
guished by the clothes they wear. 
Even in the cars they drive, the dif- 
ference is probably not in newness, 
but only in make. To a greater extent 
than ever before, the doors of oppor- 
tunity are open to all. There is no 
arbitrary line between boss and 
worker. Capitalism provides individ- 
uals the ability to create more, the 
education to realize their potential, 
and the freedom to pursue ideas and 
ideals. In the United States today, 
more than ever before, man has the 
chance to attain the security, the 
self-esteem and satisfactions which 
he has sought through the ages.— 
From “The Story of Creative Capi- 
tal,” published by E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 
eee 

“EVERYTHING AND THE 
KITCHEN SINK”—Flour milling and 
its contributions to modern living are 
being honored in a book called 
“Everything and the Kitchen Sink.” 
This 160-page volume traces the de- 
velopment of industry in the USS. 
during the past century, and honors 
100-year-old Crane Co. The publisher 
is Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc. 

Advancements made in flour mill- 
ing in the Civil War period are dis- 
cussed in a chapter called “A New 
Nation, A new Spirit.” 

Changes in the people’s eating 
habits today due to development of 
flour milling are described in a chap- 
ter titled “Everybody Gains.” 

Today’s world has been constructed 
by dynamic men in all fields who 
used their initiative, ingenuity and 
foresight to make things happen to 
benefit the people, the book says. 

Typical of such men, according to 
the book, was Richard Teller Crane, 
founder of Crane Co., who is used as 
a continuity factor throughout the 


book. 
Tomorrow's world, too, forecasts 
the book, will be the result of con- 


tinued achievements of industrialists, 
who will bring the nation a new 
golden age of rich and rewarding liv- 


ing with “Everything and_ the 
Kitchen Sink” available to the com- 
mon man. 
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BUREAUCRACY-HUED CONGRESS 


ONGRESS has formally declared that no 

Defense Department operation competing 
with private enterprise can be eliminated without 
its consent. 

It has done more than that. It has served 
notice that a road-block is purposely being set up 
in the path of the department’s program of get- 
ting out of business-type activities. 

A provision (Section 638) of the $32 billion 
Defense Appropriation bill for 1956 says that when 
the secretary of defense wants to cut out any 
work performed for three years or more by civilian 
personnel in the department, he must justify such 
stoppage to the Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and House 90 days in advance. Either com- 
mittee has the right to disapprove, and its action 
is final. The law does not require consideration by 
the full Congress. 

It is not logical to expect any secretary of 
defense to fight in the future to eliminate a post 
laundry, a bakery, a coffee roasting plant, or a 
rope factory, when such action might jeopardize 
major items in a pending appropriation bill. 

Thus it must appear to any person who knows 
how Congress works that it will be next to im- 
possible to restore to private enterprise any im- 
portant business-type activities. No doubt some 
trivial operations will be discontinued, but any- 
thing involving more than a handful of employees 
or costing substantial sums is going to stay right 
where it is. “It’s good for my district,” a member 
of Congress will say. 

This inevitable situation and attitude give us 
an unmistakable clue as to the fundamental posi- 
tion of Congress with respect to bureaucracy. In 
the eye of a congressman, it would seem, any 
diminishment of the size and permanency of a 
government agency simply means the loss of gov- 
ernment jobs. This, however, can be bad only in a 
political sense. It is not likely to contribute to 
unemployment, for if the work which the govern- 
ment is doing is important, government employees 
can be rehired by private enterprise to do the 
same work. 

“If that is not to be the case,’”’ comments Sen. 
Mundt, expressing the scant minority view in 
Congress on this matter, “how can the collecting 
of taxes in the U.S. be justified to maintain a 
socialistic enterprise which is so useless that the 
only argument that can be made to defend it is 
that to eliminate it will put some federal em- 
ployees out of work?” 

Carried to its logical conclusion, freezing fed- 
eral employees on government payrolis to carry 
on business-type activities in competition with 
private enterprise would be a certain method of 
making bureaucracy perpetual. Despite the occa- 
sional pious oratory heard in the halls of Con- 
gress denying any such intent, it is not clearly 
demonstrated that Congress, the natural father of 
bureaucracy, has any real intention of limiting its 
creature’s enlargement and longevity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NO MAGIC IN WAGE LAWS 


ONTRARY to much of what passes as the 
C political wisdom of our times, you can’t legis- 
late prosperity. Congress does not pay the wage 
increases it orders by statute. Neither does it 
increase the employees’ rate of output, or induce 
customers to buy. The theory of minimum wage 
legislation seems to be that a significant number 
of employers could afford to pay better wages and 
all that is needed is a law. This is not necessarily 
true for if a statutory increase is too great, mar- 
ginal firms will go out of business unless they can 
raise prices without losing customers. Thus the 
law may cost employees their jobs. Only if eco- 
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nomic conditions affecting employers permit a 
wage increase can wage laws be successful. 

Employers have raised wages steadily during 
the prosperous postwar period. In 1945, the aver- 
age factory worker earned $1.02 per hour. As of 
June, 1955, the wage had increased to $1.85. Fur- 
ther, during the period 1951 to June, 1955, prices 
remained relatively stable while wages increased 
from $1.59 to $1.85. Thus the wage gains were 
real. Under our competitive system there is no 
way in which the results of increased output of 
goods and services can be kept from employees. 
As evidence of this fact, in 1930-31, wholesale 
prices stood at approximately the same level as 
in 1840, or 90 years before. Yet, in the same 90- 
year period, average wage rates increased by ap- 
proximately 700%. This is a phenomenal and little 
known fact. No law was responsible. 

During the 90-year period there was no na- 
tional minimum wage fixing and little social legis- 
lation. It was the competition in the goods market 
which helped to keep prices down, and it was the 
rivalry among employers for scarce labor which 
drove wage rates up and up. Yet in spite of this 
dramatic performance of a free economy, and 
despite the fact most employees now earn more 
than the legal minimum, the view persists that 
somehow government must help raise wages. 

We must realize that low wages are not a 
cause of economic distress, but a symptom. The 
basic cause is low productivity which cannot be 
raised by minimum wage laws. Thus the only 
sound way to raise wages is to increase real pros- 
perity by increasing the rate at which we convert 
work and raw materials into useful goods and 
services. This is not theory. It is a truth already 
dramatically demonstrated in this country. Since 
1900, our rate of output of goods and services has 
steadily increased. Our living standards are higher 
and we work shorter hours. 

Meanwhile real wages—adjusted to increases 
in the cost of living—are three times as high as 
in 1900. Thus it is reasonably clear that if we can 
maintain a steady growth in productivity, at- 
tempts to legislate pay increases are unnecessary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUTHORIZED DO-GOODING 


HE flour milling industry of this country, and 

the whole chain of allied industries reaching 
backward to the wheat field and the granary, did 
not, it should be supposed, conclude that they were 
uniquely the victims of the global do-gooding gen- 
erosity of the U.S. Government, operating under 
the ruthless “procurement authorization” technique 
of the Foreign Operations Administration (now 
parading a new alias, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration), when FOA some weeks ago 
appropriated U.S. taxpayers’ money totalling $510,- 
000 for the rehabilitation of Korean flour mills. 
Now ICA's beneficent banner is raised high over 
a new set of procurement authorizations which 
will victimize several other areas of American in- 
dustry. This time the U.S. program of Relief, Re- 
habilitation and Defense Support will send over to 
Korea several million dollars worth of varied in- 
dustrial machinery and appliances, and to Pakis- 
tan will go a nice new fertilizer plant, together 
with miscellaneous mining, conveying and con- 
struction equipment. Other procurements will play 
Santa Claus with open handedness to French 
North Africa, West Germany, Spain, the Philip- 
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pines, Vietnam, Afghanistan, Egypt, Israel, Liberia 
and Turkey. 

Notable, if not remarkable, is the fact that the 
ICA information bulletin announcing these new 
charities makes known the standard fact that 
nearly all the procurements are labeled “world 
wide,” a one-world term signifying that no favors 
will be extended to American bidders for the 
business. 

An old Washington hand, who finds his way 
around easily among “reliable sources” of infor- 
mation about what big government is doing or is 
likely to be doing, discovers that such use of fed- 
eral money is highly controversial, but remarks 
timidly that he is sure he does not want “‘to stand 
in the gap to defend or oppose it.” “We shall see 
more of this type of thing in the coming year,” he 
concludes, ‘and the current spate of procurement 
authorizations probably is a good pattern of what 
to expect.” 

The flour milling industry, it will be recalled, 
was not too timid to protest the Korean flour mill 
procurement, though probably it did not hope to 
make much impression upon the one-worlders— 
and, actually, of course, it did not. Officialdom has 
clearly indicated that the Korean deal will go 
through (The Northwestern Miller, May 17), 
though a feeling of misgiving on the part of some 
of the FOA folk is reported to have been mani- 
fested when Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the Millers National 
Federation, voiced a protest on behalf of the flour 
milling industry. The conscience-stricken ones ap- 
peared to feel doubtful—though they weren't will- 
ing to do anything about it—as to the propriety of 
allowing U.S. taxpayers’ money to be used for a 
project that could not fail to be damaging to a simi- 
lar American industry. Some FOA soul-searching 
is alleged to have been indulged in, not over the 
filthy lucre involved but over the principle of the 
thing. Still there is no tangible evidence of the 
search having found anything, and as for the in- 
heriting ICA group, it has not publicly manifested 
even an inclination toward soul search. 

To object to the kind of thing that goes on in 
the pious name of national defense through world 
rehabilitation does not necessarily imply impious 
insensitiveness to human need and to global aspira- 
tions for peace and national security. It does defi- 
nitely imply that, in common with individual citi- 
zens of the world in all latitudes and longitudes, 
American private enterprise likes the feel of reach- 
ing into its own jeans for the largesse it spreads 
abroad over humankind, and distinctly dislikes to 
find the light hand of super-ideological govern- 
ment actively and habitua!ly competing for what 
is there. This is not to say that, left to its own 
impulses, American business enterprise would 
freely feed an indigent world, but it assuredly does 
say that if the hand of government persists in 
doling out what’s in American industry’s pocket, it 
should be done not without fear and with more 
than a little favor. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Assuming efficient and responsible government 
at national, state and local levels, the proper divi- 
sion of civic responsibilities, according to the 
President's Commission on Intergovernment Re- 


lations, is: “Leave to private initiative all the 
functions that citizens can perform privately; use 
the level of government closest to the community 
for all public functions it can handle; utilize co- 
operative intergovernmental arrangements where 
appropriate to attain economical performance and 
popular approval; reserve national action for 
residual participation where State and local gov- 
ernments are not fully adequate, and for the con- 
tinuing responsibilities that only the national gov- 
ernment can undertake.” 
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Canadian Review ... 





Delivery Quotas 


Initial grain delivery quotas at the 
beginning of the 1955-56 crop year 
in Western Canada will be based on 
the unit quota used in the current 
crop year, according to instructions 
issued by the Canadian Wheat Board 
July 19. 

The initial quota for wheat, oats, 
barley and rye, to be established at 
stations from dates to be announced, 
will be 100 units. Each unit will be 
the equivalent of 3 bu. wheat, or 8 
bu. oats, or 5 bu. barley or 5 bu. rye. 
This initial quota will be applicable 
to all permit holders regardless of 
the acreage shown on their 1955 per- 
mit books. 

As elevator space becomes avail- 
able each permit holder will be en- 
titled to deliver any of these grains, 
or any combination of the grains 
calculated on the unit basis but his 
total deliveries must not exceed the 
equivalent of 100 units. The combina- 
tion may be made up of a maximum 
of 300 bu. of wheat, or 800 bu. oats, 
or 500 bu. rye, or 500 bu. barley but 
must not exceed 100 units. 

Durum wheat and flax will not be 
subject to quotas and the wheat 
board will also permit delivery of 
one carload of malting pearl or pot 
barley in excess of the established 
quota providing it has been accepted 
by a maltster or shipper and a pre- 
mium paid to the producer. 

Following the initial quota general 
quotas will be provided at individual 
stations based upon a given number 
of bushels to each “specified” acre. 
This “specified” acreage will be on 
the same basis as in 1954-55 and will 
consist of each permit holder’s acre- 
age seeded to wheat, (other than 
durums), oats, barley or rye plus 
summerfallow acreage in 1955. 

In outlining the delivery system 
board officials pointed out that the 
storage position will be severe again 
at the start of the new crop year 
beginning Aug. 1, 1955 and that for 
some time to come producers’ de- 
liveries will be related to the volume 
of grain which can be disposed cf at 
home and abroad. 


Durum Report 


Southern Alberta and southwestern 
Saskatchewan will probably produce 
more than 85% of Canada’s durum 
wheat this season, according to the 
Catelli Durum Institute of Winnipeg. 
The average yield per acre is ex- 
pected to be well above the 9 bu. 
harvested last year. 

Stem rust, which was so damaging 
last year, has so far failed to appear, 
according to the institute, except in 
trace amounts. Furthermore the 
durum crop is now concentrated more 
heavily in the areas of the prairies 
which are west of the so-called 
“normal” rust regions. 

The institute also pointed out that 
since durum has the advantage of 
being high priced and not subject 
to quota restrictions, it has naturally 
been seeded on some choice land in 
these areas, with the result that in 
the main it has had enough soil 
moisture to germinate and stool out 
quite well, 

Manitoba has not been surveyed by 
the institute because it had been 
impossible to find sufficient fields of 
durum to give a_ representative 


sample. Durum acreage in Manitoba, 
however, is expected to be down from 
last year’s total of 65,000 acres. 


U.S. Wheat Shortage 


A Canadian statistical expert, ex- 
amining the current wheat supply 
situation, has come up with the view 
that there may be a scarcity of qual- 
ity milling wheat in the U.S. next 
fall. The surplus, about which so 
much has been written, consists al- 
most wholly of low grade wheat. 

The expert, writing in the Ottawa 
Journal, agrees that it would be fan- 
ciful to suggest that the U.S. ad- 
ministration might be driven to re- 
lax its import restrictions on milling 
wheat so that Canada could help 
relieve the shortage with its high 
grade stocks. Even so, he feels, Am- 
ericans must be regarding the Can- 
adian quality with a good deal of 
envy. 

The U.S. is unlikely to import from 
Canada. Political reasons are against 
it, for one thing, because there would 
be loud complaints if wheat were im- 
ported when such heavy stocks are 
available. What is more likely to 
happen, the Canadian expert thinks, 
is that there will be a lowering of 
the flour and bread standards. 


Ban Relaxed 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
lifted the ban on the export of rust- 
resistant Selkirk wheat, imposed dur- 
ing the 1954 rust epidemic. 

Officials explain that the ban has 


been lifted because the 1956 harvest 
should provide enough Selkirk for 
Canadian needs. More than 3 million 
bushels were harvested unharmed by 
fungus attack though 100,000 bu. of 
other varieties were destroyed. 
Lifting of the export ban will end 
what customs officials have described 


as “the heaviest smuggling wave 
since prohibition.” 
American farmers, unable to ob- 


tain supplies of rust-resistant wheat, 
offered high prices to get Selkirk 
and large amounts were smuggled 
over the border. Wheat intercepted 
by the customs authorities was sold 
to Americans for as much as $20 bu., 
though the Canadian price was no 
more than $3 and could be obtained 
for as low as $2. 





Canadian Crops Hit 
Seasonal Hazards 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop picture continues very promis- 
ing although the condition of barley 
has depreciated slightly in the past 
week. Serious aphid damage in Mani- 
toba and eastern Saskatchewan has 
affected late barley but the prolonged 
extreme heat with a shallow root sys- 
tem has been a greater factor. Ma- 
lathion spray is being used effectively 
and extensively to control aphids in 
barley but there are indications that 
the supply may not be sufficient to 
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meet the demand despite the fact 
that the chemical is being railed and 
trucked into the infested areas. 

Early sown wheat is starting to 
change color and to date crops in 
most regions are healthy and lush in 
growth. In comparison with other 
grains barley is the only crop defi- 
nitely down in condition. 

There is evidence that some late 
stands of barley, flax and oats will 
prove disappointing but early sown 
grains still suggest good yields. The 
greatest variation in crop prospects 
is in Alberta. Thirty-five per cent of 
the weather reporting stations in that 
province show moisture since April 1 
to be well below normal. A similar 
percentage shows precipitation for 
the same period well above normal. 
In Saskatchewan only 5% of the daily 
reporting points showed the rainfall 
for the growing season to date to be 
below normal and in Manitoba, only 
10% in that category. These are in 
the northwest corner of the province 
where the need for rain is not urgent 
but precipitation would be welcome. 

Temperatures soaring into the high 
80’s and 90’s for the past several days 
have rapidly depleted surface mois- 
ture supplies particularly on lighter 
soils and this is causing considerable 
concern because of the shallow root 
system. Many of these districts will 
need good rains within the next few 
days to maintain present promising 
stands. 

The Searle Grain Co. precipitation 
report for the week ended July 19 
showed the total over-all moisture 
condition for the three prairie prov- 
inces at 134% of normal. This com- 
pares with 107% a year ago. The Al- 
berta figure is now 118% of normal, 
Saskatchewan 141% and Manitoba 
125%. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





French Exports 


The chief of the French Wheat 
Producer’s Assn. has revealed that 
the equivalent of $112 million was 
paid to exporters in the period Aug. 
1, 1954 to June 28, 1955 to enable 
them to compete on the world mar- 
ket. This helped them to sell 2.2 mil- 
lion metric tons wheat out of a total 
crop of 7.7 million tons. 

The French have made a speedy, 
if costly, climb to export prominence 
and though the trade worked is 
small compared with that of other 
exporting countries, it is enough to 
needle the big boys. 

France’s quota under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement is limited to 
10,000 metric tons and the whole of 
this was cleared in one go by the 
sale of 10,220 tons flour to Egypt. 
Flour has been shipped in a number 
of deals outside the agreement, a 
result of the beneficial subsidy sys- 
tem introduced by the government, 
and by the way that the French in- 
sist when they can on wheat custom- 
ers taking a proportion of their sup- 
plies in the form of flour. 

The French trade predicts that its 
total sales in the crop year 1954-55 
will reach 2.7 million metric tons, 
compared with 1.2 million tons a year 
ago, and 500,000 tons in the year be- 
fore that. 

How long the French government 
will continue to pick up the tab for 
half the cost of the wheat under its 


subsidy system is anybody’s guess 
but there are no signs of any re- 
neging right now. At the end of last 
year, there was some delay in getting 
an appropriation to carry on and 
there was a short stoppage in ship- 
ments. But the government came 
across and the _ subsidized trade 
carried on. 


U.K. Subsidy 


The British, also believers in sub- 
sidies, but on the domestic market, 
are discussing the campaign to per- 
suade the government to withdraw 
its support from bread. The bakers 
receive a subsidy for all loaves baked 
from flour of 80% extraction and 
sections of the trade feel that this 
should be abolished and the price 
of bread allowed to find its own level. 
If this is done, they say, the con- 
sumers will move away from the 
80% extraction product towards a 
loaf made from whiter flour. 

If the price is raised to its actual 
cost, it will add about 3¢ to the price 
of a 1% Ib. loaf. This, in turn, op- 
ponents of withdrawal say, will have 
an adverse effect on the rate of con- 
sumption. One of the first results 
would be less wastage, a natural 
consequence of a price rise in bread. 


Australian Drive 


Sir John Teasdale, chairman of the 
Australian Wheat Board, has spoken 
about Australia’s need to produce 


wheat of higher protein content. If 
this were done, he stated, the big 
Oriental market would be attracted 
and the present problem of the wheat 
industry would be solved. 

Sir John expressed the conviction 
that there is only a limited market 
for the quality of wheat now being 
produced in Australia. There was a 
large carryover last year, he added, 
and the position looks even more 
serious this year. Production, he 
estimated, would be 180 million 
bushels, compared with 166.5 million 
last year. Sales are unlikely to top 
150 million bushels. 


Indian Sufficiency 


Ajit Prased Jain, minister for food 
and agriculture in the Indian govern- 
ment, confirms that India will not 
import any more food grains this 
year, other than some small balances 
under contracts now approaching 
finalization. 

Instead of having to call on the 
U.S. and other countries for help in 
the provision of wheat, India is now 
back as an exporter of food. It is ex- 
pected that about 500,000 tons rice 
will be exported out of a total crop 
of 1.5 million tons. 

The government bought up 75,000 
tons of domestic wheat to help sta- 
bilize the price. This, with the 
recently introduced government price 
support policy, has helped to stabilize 
the situation, Mr. Jain said. 
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IWA RENEWAL 


(Continued from page 9) 





262 and under the provisions of PL- 
480 (GR-301) as price-cutting devices 
outside the IWA. At the last adop- 
tion of the IWA the U.K. dropped 
out, thereby giving Canada a better 
shot at the U.K. flour markets until 
the US. adopted its GR-261-262 gen- 
eral subsidy arrangement which put 
this country back on a parity with 
Canada in the colonial U.K. flour 
markets. 

USDA officials, informing this re- 
porter of the prevailing attitude to 
the pact, also report that it is now 
likely that the U.K. will re-enter the 
pact when it comes up for renewal. 

While it is much too early to 
sense the direction the new agree- 
ment may take, it seems probable, in 
view of USDA reluctance to renew 
the pact, that any renewal will be 
on a short-term basis, possibly only 
for two years. But it must be em- 
phasized that as things now stand 
the pact probably will be renewed. 

The return of the U.K. to the pact 
will add strength to the agreement 
and probably will greatly curtail 
sales under GR-261-262. And, if world 
conditions improve broadly as the 
result of the recently completed con- 
ference at Geneva, it is not impos- 
sible that we will see the Soviet 
Union and its satellite powers as ad- 
ditional members. One of the major 
reasons why Russia never entered 
the pact at the outset was its in- 
sistence on a larger share of the over- 
all export quota. 

How or if a renewal of the pact 
will aid private export trade is not 
clear. The stock position report of 
the last crop year end definitely 
places Commodity Credit Corp. as the 
dominant export influence, meaning 
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that exporters will have to draw on 
CCC stocks for export supply. But 
an enlarged pact would have one 
beneficial effect of concentrating ex- 
port subsidy obligations under one 
roof, 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elevator Opened at 
Baton Rouge, La. 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Dedication 
ceremonies were held July 25 to mark 
the opening of the new 2,500,000-bu. 
grain elevator here. The plant will 
be operated by Cargill, Inc. It was 
built by the Greater Baton Rouge 
Port Commission. 

Dedication ceremonies took place 
at the plant and wharf and were fol- 
lowed by a dinner at which the com- 
mission was host to visitors. 

The elevator is a combination of 
concrete and steel tanks. The head- 
house and a row of concrete bins are 
flanked on each side by four con- 
necting steel tanks. The tanks have a 
carrying capacity of 1,600,000 bu. 
with 900,000 bu. of space in the con- 
crete bins. 

The elevator is equipped for 
handling barge, truck and rail grain 
shipments. It will be managed by the 
Baton Rouge office of Cargill, of 
which Lloyd Graving is manager. 
Bernie Rainis is elevator superin- 
tendent. 


Increase Reported in 


Allis-Chalmers Sales 


MILWAUKEE—Sales of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. for the 
first half of 1955 amounted to $267,- 
040,844, according to R. S. Stevenson, 
president. Sales for the same period 
in 1954 amounted to $258,867,531. 

Net earnings for the first six 
months this year were $12,562,932, 
compared with $13,490,505 for the 
first six months of 1954. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oklahoma Milling Firm 


Claims Bankruptcy 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 
Apache (Okla.) Milling Co., estab- 
lished around the turn of the cen- 
tury, has filed bankruptcy proceed- 
ing in U.S. District Court here. The 
petition was filed by William Theo- 
dore Peeper, vice president, who said 
the mill closed Feb. 19, 1955, and the 
owners had been unable to sell it. 
Co-owners are Herman Frank Peeper, 
president, and Herman Thomas 
Peeper, secretary-treasurer. 

Liabilities have been listed at $26,- 
091, and assets at $58,824, which in- 
cludes real estate valued at $25,000, 
and machinery, tools and fixtures at 
$32,542. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


New Building Collapses 


SHIPSHEWANA, IND. — A 75-ft. 
high grain receiving building, which 
was dedicated June 1, collapsed July 
13 and dumped 15,000 bu. corn for 
the Wolfe Grain Co., Inc. Nobody was 
in the building at the time of the 
collapse. The structure on that site 
was destroyed by fire a year ago. 
Edward A. Wolfe, president of the 
firm, said it would take about 60 days 
to rebuild the section which collapsed. 

BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

STANDARD AGENCY NAMED 

NEW YORK—Jamian Advertising 
& Publicity, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency for the Standard Milling 
Co. in the New York, Philadelphia 
and Buffalo areas, has been appointed 
to represent Standard Milling in the 
Chicago and Milwaukee areas also. 


Nutrena Purchases 
Texas Plant of 
Fairmont Foods 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has announced the 
purchase of the Giddings, Texas, feed 
plant of Fairmont Foods Co., Omaha. 
The change of ownership took place 
July 15. 

J. C. North, Nutrena president, 
said his firm had sought a south 
Texas location for some time in order 
to serve more adequately its expand- 
ing business in the area. Nutrena has 
shipped to south Texas from its 
Wichita Falls mill, but this plant is 
currently operating at peak capacity, 
Mr. North said. 

“The Giddings location appeared 
especially desirable to Nutrena offi- 
cials because it is surrounded by 
some of the richest diversified live- 
stock poultry area in the Southwest,” 
the announcement said. “With many 
grains and other ingredients avail- 
able nearby, the company expects to 
be able not only to improve service 
to customers but also to pass on to 


21 


them savings made possible by local 
production.” 

The plant will be operated as part 
of Nutrena’s Wichita Falls division, 
with Fred C. Ross in charge of the 
office and mill. A full line of the com- 
pany’s feeds will be available at 
Giddings. 

Immediate plant improvements 
will be made to handle a volume of 
15,000 tons of feed per year, with 
ample room for further expansion, 
Mr. North said. Trucking service will 
be available to dealers, and the 
firm’s present staff of territory man- 
agers and turkey servicemen in the 
area will be expanded. 

Fairmont Foods will continue to 
serve its trade with the poultry proc- 
essing plant. C. T. Whitworth, Nu- 
trena division manager at Wichita 
Falls, said every effort would be 
made to serve Fairmont’s present 
feed customers without interruption 

TEXAS CONSTRUCTION 

FRIONA, TEXAS — The million- 
bushel addition to the Friona Wheat 
Growers Elevator is well underway, 
and is expected to be completed to 
receive its first grain Sept. 1, Ar- 
thur Drake, manager, said. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 
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down slightly due to mill adjustments, 
but family prices were unchanged. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City, July 
23: Hard winter family short patent, 
in cottons, enriched, $6.25@6.35; bak- 
ers’ short patent, in papers, $5.60@ 
5.65; standard $5.50@5.55. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week, with substantial bookings ac- 
complished. Prices were 5¢ sack lower 
than in the previous week. Shipping 
directions showed improvement. 


Texas: There was another spurt in 
bakery flour sales last week although 
not in the same proportion as the 
week previous. Family flour business 
was dull and export inactive. Total 
sales amounted to around 200% of 
capacity, and running time now aver- 
ages about four days a week. Prices 
were off 5¢ on bakers and 5 to 10¢ 
on clears, while family flour was un- 
changed. 

Quotations July 22: Extra high pat- 
ent family $6.80@7.10; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched, $6@6.10; first clears, 
unenriched, $4.80@4.90, delivered 
Texas common points, 


Central West 


Chicago: The big harvest rush of 
flour bookings appeared to be about 
over in the central states during the 
week ending July 23. Some scattered 
sales to a few stragglers who failed 
to cover in the previous period were 
reported, a few for 120 days, but for 
the most part the trade appeared to 
be generally covered for four months 
or more. Sales by central states mills 
were estimated at around 140% of 
five-day milling capacity. 

The heaviest sales during the period 
were of hard wheat flour, made on 
fresh price concessions by some south- 
western mills, trade sources indicated. 
Soft wheat composed only a small 
part of flour sales in this area for 
the week, indicating the trade is well 
covered. Spotty sales of spring wheat 
flour were made, but buyers as a 
whole viewed new crop quotations 
with apathy, apparently preferring to 
wait until the new crop harvest 
starts to roll. It is believed that some 
of the hard winter wheat flour sold 
in the southwest will be converted to 
spring wheat flour during the harvest 
season in the Northwest. 

Family flour sales were reported to 
be slightly below normal for the 
week, and shipping directions also 
were lagging. The extremely hot 
weather experienced in the central 
states and farther east drew the 
blame 

Quotations July 23: Spring top 
patent $6.40@6.85, standard $6.30@ 
6.75, clear $5.70@6.35; hard winter 
short $6@6.15, 95% patent $5.90@ 
6.05, clear $4.90; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.45@6.68, stand- 
ard $5.98@6.25, clear $4.75. Cotton 
bags 26¢, papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Millers report that chains 
bought additional amounts of flour 
last week. Independent bakers bought 
only moderate amounts. The trade as 
a rule is now heavily booked for as 
much as six months ahead. 

Shipping directions were good. 


Clears and low grades found a good 
outlet. 


Quotations July 22: In 100-lb. paper 
bags: Family, top soft patent $6.70, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.25. In 100- 
lb. papers: Bakery, cake $6.90, pastry 
$5.15, soft straights $5.25, clears 
$4.75; hard winter short patent $6.10, 
standard patent $6.05, clears $5.20; 
spring wheat short patent $7, stand- 
ard $6.90, clears $6.70. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a little buying 
in spring wheat flour last week. Some 
sales were for nearby delivery and 
some for new-crop shipment after 
Sept. 15. Prices were up 4¢ during the 
week. 

There also were a few sales made 
in Kansas wheat flour, mostly to con- 
sumers who had missed the boat in 
the previous week’s big go-around. 
Sales were aided by attractive prices 
on the part of some mills. Prices 
were off 7¢. 

The soft wheat market was inac- 
tive. There was little interest in trad- 
ing because consumers had filled their 
needs in the last push. 

Clear flours were unchanged. 

Some flour was sold to the Middle 
East and the Netherlands. 

Buffalo mill operations range from 
five to seven days. 

Quotations July 22: Spring family 
$7.90, high gluten $7.77@7.87, short 
$7.22@7.32, standard $7.17@7.22, 
straight $7.12, first clear $6.68@6.76; 
hard winter short $6.67@6.76, stand- 
ard $6.56@6.57, first clear $6.26; soft 
winter short patent $7.16@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.46, straight $5.56@ 
5.75, first clear $5.30@5.41. 

New York: Users of hard winter 
wheat bakery flours who for some 
reason failed to participate in the re- 
cent heavy bookings of this type 
came away from the market last 


week ahead of those who booked 
earlier. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
mills offered intermediate short pat- 
ent 10¢ under levels which prevailed 
during the heavy bookings. However, 
activity was spotted and volume did 
not total very much, as most in the 
trade already have substantial bal- 
ances. 

Spring wheat bakery flours for new 
crop shipment continued to be of- 
fered by most mills at 20¢ under quo- 
tations for old crop shipments prior 
to Oct. 1. These offerings attracted 
negligible interest from those in the 
trade who believe a decline exceeding 
the discount will occur with pressure 
of new crop marketings. There were 
reports of isolated substantial dis- 
counts resulting in some bookings. 

Some activity occurred in soft win- 
ter wheat flours. Business was con- 
fined mostly to occasional small to 
fair-sized lots induced by firming 
price tendencies. 

Export interest was dull with Hol- 
land taking some quantity. 

Spring wheat bakery flour prices 
were generally higher at week-end 
and hard winter wheat bakery flours 
showed a 2¢ drop in comparison to 
the previous week’s closing levels. 

Quotations July 22: Spring family 
flour $8@8.10, high gluten $7.79@ 
7.89, standard patent $7.14@7.24, 
clears $6.60@6.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.57@6.67, standard patent 
$6.37@6.47; soft winter high ratio 
$6.25@7.35, straights $5.25@5.80. 

Philadelphia: Dealings on the local 
flour market last week reverted for 
the most part to the same pattern 
which has been the rule the greater 
part of the time in recent months, 
with most bakers and jobbers on the 
sidelines. 

Thinking on an expansion in pur- 
chases being in prospect was confined 
mostly to the spring wheat category, 
where attention has been focused in 





NO PAIN—Brooklyn school children are pictured being treated to a “ride” 





aboard the Silvercup Rocket after receiving shots of Salk vaccine. Gordon 
Baking Co., headquartered in Detroit, stationed its popular space ship at a 
number of schools to make inoculation a little more palatable for New York 
City youngsters. The children also received miniature loaves of Silvercup 


Bread. 


the wake of reports that marketing 
of this new crop will accelerate short- 
ly to put pressure on the over-all 
structure, although there appears to 
be little agreement as to just what 
prospective purchasers think would 
be an attractive purchase price. 

Quotations July 23: Spring high 
gluten $7.75@7.85, short patent $7.15 
@7.25, standard $7.1G6@7.20, first 
clear $6.90@7; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, standard $6.30@6.40; 
soft winter, nearby $5.15@5.35. 

Boston: Flour prices fell to a new 
low for the year in the local market 
last week before staging a moderate 
recovery. Springs were about 23¢ net 
lower at one time and then rallied 7¢. 
At the close price changes ranged 
from net declines of 16¢ to an ad- 
vance of 10¢ on the outside price 
range of first clears. Hard winters 
moved in a companion manner dip- 
ping 21¢ on the extreme and finally 
finishing 16¢ net lower for the week. 
Soft wheat flour was more restrained 
with the price moves somewhat er- 
ratic. Pacific dipped 25¢ on the out- 
side of the range while eastern soft 
wheat straights picked up 15¢ on the 
inside. 

Business at the low point of the 
week was spasmodic and many opera- 
tors felt that they had sufficient com- 
mitments to justify an aloof position. 
On the rally trading dropped to a 
standstill. Mill concessions were still 
being offered although reduced some- 
what. 

Quotations July 23: Spring short 
patents $7.21@7.31, standards $7.11@ 
7.21, high gluten $7.76@7.86, first 
clears $6.62@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.64@6.75, standards $6.44@ 
6.55; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.67, high ratio $6.27@7.37; 
family $8.02@8.12. 

Pittsburgh: A moderate amount of 
Kansas hard patent was sold last 
week when a price reduction was 
made holding until the market open- 
ing the next day. The buyers were 
largely those who did not buy on the 
price break previously or those who 
did not buy liberally enough. 

New crop spring standard patents 
sold for September and October de- 
liveries. Buying was very moderate 
in springs. 

Commitments on both Kansas and 
springs extended 60 to 120 days. Di- 
rections last week picked up con- 
siderably. 

Intensely hot weather has caused 
bakery sales to fall off with both re- 
tail and wholesale bakeries. 

Quotations July 23: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.13@6.50, medium 
patent $6.23@6.55, short patent $6.33 
@6.55; spring wheat standard patent 
$6.90@7.15, medium patent $6.95@ 
7.20, short patent $7@7.25, clears 
$6.50@7.06, high gluten $7.55@7.80; 
family patents, advertised brands, 
$7.90@8, other brands $7@7.65; 
pastry and cake flours $5.05@5.63. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales last week 
showed a considerable contraction 
after the very heavy business of the 
previous week, in face of declines in 
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prices. Moderate amounts of hard 
winters were sold to bakers and job- 
bers, with an occasional booking for 
a 120-day period or longer. 

Northern springs were somewhat 
more active on a new crop price basis, 
with more purchases being made for 
shipment through December. How- 
ever, old crop price basis sales were 
limited, mainly for prompt and 30- 
day shipments. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
a little interest in soft winters since 
their previous purchases ‘lid not cover 
full requirements and they appear to 
be awaiting a more favorable price 
basis to contract further ahead. Cake 
flour sales were quiet, with bakers 
apparently satisfied to work on their 
previous bookings for the time being. 
The family trade was rather quiet, 
with little new business being worked, 
although there was a reduction of 15¢ 
in some instances. 

Shipping directions showed up with 
some improvement and could be con- 
sidered good for this period. Stocks 
on hand are being gradually aug- 
mented although at present far from 
being heavy. 

Export sales were exceptionally 
quiet, with only moderate amounts 
being worked to Middle East and the 
Latin American countries. 

Quotations July 22, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.10@6.20, 
standard $5.95@6.05, first clear $4.75 
@5.15; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.05@7.30, standard $6.80@ 
7.15, first clear $6.15@6.85, high glu- 
ten $7.40@7.75; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.35@5.65, straight $4.95@5.25, 
first clear $5.30@5.65, high ratio cake 
$5.70@6.10; Pacific Coast $7@7.30, 
pastry $6.40@6.50. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour business picked up 
last week with more sales of flour 
into export channels. Philippine buy- 
ers were in the market for the first 
time in the past four or five weeks 
and bought substantial quantities. 
There were also some sales to the 
Straits Settlements and to South- 
Central America. Some increase was 
shown in the domestic trade, but the 
larger buyers are not in the market 
yet. 

Quotations July 22: High gluten 
$7.63, all Montana $7.39, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.57, Bluestem bakers 
$7.19, cake $7, pastry $6.10, pie $5.80, 
100% whole wheat $7.07, graham 
$6.39, cracked wheat $5.82. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Trade in Canadian flour 
is moderate and western mills are 
still operating at slightly less than 
capacity basis on no better than a 
five-day week. There is no accumula- 
tion of supplies and prices are steady. 

Export business in Canadian flour 
for the week ended July 21 totaled 
115,500 bbl. This was some 17,000 bbl. 
under the week previous. Only 7,000 
were listed for IWA destinations. 

Quotations July 23: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
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orders would be forthcoming to re- 
place dwindling supplies in the 
islands, but to date this hope has not 
been realized. 

Business to other parts of the Far 
East is also slow. Intense competition 
from the new mill in Hong Kong is 
reported by Canadian millers who 
point out that the current conference 
rate of $19 per ton on Canadian flour 
just about eliminates the possibility 
of competing with the Hong Kong 
prices. 

Domestic flour prices are steady 
with sales routine. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First pat- 
ents $11.10 in jutes and $11.20 in 98's 
cottons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in 
paper bags and $10.15 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $13.90 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed trade was 
light last week, with bran prices 
holding firm while standard middlings 
fell back $3@3.50 ton. Flour middlings 
and red dog also were off from the 
previous week. Quotations: Bran 
$37 @ 37.50, standard midds. $40@41, 
flour midds. $53.50@54, red dog 
$59 @61. 

Kansas City: The trend was mixed 
with bran staging a price comeback 
and shorts moving lower as bulk mid- 
dlings held about unchanged for the 
week. Offerings were fairly adequate 
on all types but bran was the most 
easily absorbed. Prices for the week 
were $1 ton higher on bran, $2.50 ton 
lower on shorts and 25¢ ton higher 
on bulk midds. Quotations July 25: 
Bran $35.50@36 sacked, Kansas City, 
shorts $41@41.50 sacked, Kansas City 
and midds. $36@36.50 bulk, Kansas 
City. 

Salina: Demand was good for bran 
last week and this feed advanced $1 
ton. Shorts declined $2.50 ton with 
demand draggy. Supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 21: Bran $35.50@36, gray shorts 
$41.50@ 42. 

Wichita: Demand was good for 
bran and fair for shorts last week. 
Supplies were scarce for bran, suffi- 
cient for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, July 22: Bran $35.50@ 
36, shorts $41.50@42. Bran advanced 
$1.50 ton, while shorts declined $2.50 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was good 
for bran and fair for shorts. Mills had 
very little to offer so sales were small. 
Prices closed $1.50 higher on bran 
and $2.50 lower on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars: Bran $38@39, millrun 
$41 @42, shorts $44@45. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was steady last week with all sup- 
plies readily absorbed. Jobbers and 
mixers were equally interested and 
mill door demand was brisk. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, July 24: Bran $35.50@ 
36, shorts $41.50@42. 

Fort Worth: Demand was fair to 
active on bran last week and suffi- 
cient to absorb the moderate offer- 
ings. At the week-end, offerings of 
shorts were pressing on the market 
and in slow demand. Quotations July 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carlaad lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard .. 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear .. 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark ....... 
Granular, blend, bulk .. 


family 

top patent 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family . vies 
high gluten 
short ent 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first clear ........... 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear .. 
Rye flour, white .. 

Rye flour, dark .. cot 
Semolina blend, bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem ° 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


$. 
6. 


.30 


.00@6. 


o-@.«. 

40@E.85 
oe @ wee 
o+@ «a> 
@6.75 


u o 

15 

90 @6.05 
- @4,90 
-@. 


45 @6.68 


98@6.25 
-@ 
-@4.75 


12@4.15 


3. 


37 @3.40 
oo@ oe 


New York 


$8 


00@8.10 


-79@7.89 


-@ 


-14@7.24 
5.60 @ 6.90 
5.57 @6.67 


5.37 @6.47 


-@ 
-@ 


5.25 @5.80 


-@ 


-50@4.65 


r, 


-@ ee 
02@8.12 


Seattle 


-@ 
-@ 

a 
-@ 


Mpls. 


. $6.65@7.65 
° 


7.06@7.11 
6.51@6.62 
6.41@6.52 


ta Ss 
5.98 @6.30 
a 


~-@ ... 
@.. 
@. 
@. 

-@ 


-@ 


@ 
@ 


3.83@3.85 
3.08 @3.10 
@6.95 


Phila. 


$ 
7 
7 
7 


-75 @7.85 
-15 @7.26 


-10@7.2 


6.90@7. 
6.55 @ 6.65 
6.30@6 


@ 


Kans, City %St. Louis 


$...@ 


-@ 


6.00@ 


rr 


5.74 @5.75 
5.64@5.66 
4.60@5.3 


-@ 
-@ 
a 
@ 
a 
-@ 
-@ 
a 


Boston 


$8.02@ 
7.76 @ 
.21@ 
114 
1.62 @ 
5.640 
b.44@ 
a 

@ 


5.27 @5.67 
-@. 
@. 


a 
a 


Spring top patent 
Bakers a6 ose 
Winter exportst . 


8.12 $7.90@8. 
7.86 7.55@7. 
7.3 7.00@7 
7.2 6.90 @7 
6.92 6.50@7. 
6.75 6.33@6. 
6.55 6.13@6 
@ 
a 
-@ 

a 
4.30@4. 
3.55@3 

-a@7 
Toronto 
$ a 
a 
a 


os 
a) 


of 196 Ib.) 


Buffalo 


-@ 


Pittsburgh 


00 

80 

7.05@ 

15 6.80@ § 

06 5.15 @5.85 

65 6.10@6.20 

50 56.90@6.05 
4.75 @5 
5.35 @5 
4.95 @5 
5.30@ 

51 -@ 

86 a 

92 a 


7.15 


** Winnipeg 

$10.90@11.50 

9.55@ 9.85 
“a 


*100-lb. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Buffalo 


Chicago 


Bran . 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds. ... 
Red dog 


$40.50@41.00 
45.00 @ 45.50 
. @60.00 
62.00 @ 63.50 


Minneapolis 


$37.00 @37.50 
40.00 @ 41.00 
53.50@54.00 
59.00 @ 61.00 


Kansas City 


Bran $35.50 @ 36.( 


Shorts 


Winnipeg 


41.00@ 41.50 


0 


St. Louis 
$40.00 @40.50 
46.00 @ 46.50 


Bran 


$38.00@ 42.00 


$43.50@44.25 


48.00 @ 48.75 
63.00 @65.50 
63.00 @ 66.50 


Ft. Worth 


$45.00@ 45.50 


49.00 @50.00 


Shorts 
$46.00@50.00 


Philadelphia 
$...@50.00 
- @55.00 
a 
@ 71.00 
New Orleans 


$46.00 @46.50 
51.00@52.50 


Boston 
$50.15. @52.00 
64.50 @57.00 
a 
a 
Seattle 


-@ 
a 


Middlings 


$52.00@ 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), July 8, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


1965 
3,954 
618 
18,424 


Baltimore .. 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans .....+.-+- 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Georgia .. 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 
Toledo 


Totals 


1954 
5,212 
1,163 

17,748 
1,842 
14,029 


57, 
25,37 


to 


= 
ee cate 


- = w 


_~ = 


350,498 


-—Corn—~ -—Oats—., 
1954 


1955 
1,671 
3,248 
6,348 

70 
187 
103 


65 


2,281 


1 


1, 


9 


,530 


239 
70 
804 
180 
91 
46 
589 
659 
929 
207 
9 


,023 
168 
351 
448 
663 
271 


19 


25,660 13,413 15,11 


1955 
326 
848 
242 


256 


2,943 


19 
967 


26 

231 
430 
,146 


1954 


6,115 


-~—Rye— 
1965 1954 


1,160 
313 
9,204 
494 


1,065 


4, 


17 


2 
92 


11 


7,215 11,925 


-Barley— 
1955 1964 
143 35 
146 
200 
473 


253 


7 196 
903 


12, 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


Ohi 





Minneapolis - 


-——Kansas City—— 


FLAXSEEI! 
Minneapolis 


22, burlaps: Bran $45@45.50, gray 
shorts $49@50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; 50¢ to $1 higher on bran 
and $3 lower on shorts compared with 


Sept. July 


229% 200 
198% 


Sept. Dec. July 
hard 
214% 
214 


214% 


Dec. 

hard 
218% 
218% 
219% 
219% 


Sept. 
hard 
216% 
216% 
217% 
217% 


July Sept 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 205% 
carlots. 204% 
205% 
205% 


326 
326 
313 


319 
317 
Vancouver: Export flour sales from 


this port continue at a low ebb. The 
expected improvement in orders from 
the Philippines has not materialized. 
In fact, the volume of business done 
to Manila in the last three months 
has been comparatively small. It had 
been anticipated that new monthly 


previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeed values tapered 
off in the central states during the 
week ending July 25 as supplies for 
immediate needs and for the forsee- 
able future Became more plentiful. 
Large sales of flour were made in re- 


204% 


203% 





-- 139% 136% 
. 137% 134% 
135% 
134% 


Minneapolis 


July 


Sept. 


217% 
r 
Chicago 
July Sept. 
60% 
59% 
57% 


219% 


—O AT8———- 


Minneapolis 
July Sept. 
55% 56% 
55% 55% 
55% 55% 
“a 56% 
55% 
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cent weeks by flour mills, and in the 
fulfilling of these orders millfeeds will 
be available. Feed mills seem content 
to buy milling offals on a fill-in basis 
on the hope that prices will decline 
still further. Quotations July 25: Bran 
$40.50@41, standard midds. $45@ 
45.50, flour midds. $60, red dog $62@ 
63.50. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed last 
week was fair. The price trend was 
steady and supplies were ample. Quo- 
tations July 22: Bran $40@40.50, 
shorts $46@46.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow 
last week. The market is generally 
quiet at this time of year but it 
should pick up soon, especially in 
dairy feeds. However, there has been 
a good deal of grain feeding this 
year. Farmers have been utilizing 
oats and barley to a great extent. 
Buffalo’s levels were below the Mid- 
west and Canada on both sacked and 
bulk bran and middlings. Bran ended 
the week up $1; middlings were down 
$1 and heavy feeds were unchanged 
to $3 lower. Quotations July 22: Bran 
$43.50@44.25, standard midds. $48@ 
48.75, flour midds. $63@65.50, red dog 
$63 @ 66.50. 

Boston: An adequate supply of both 
domestic and Canadian millfeeds 
failed to stimulate any buying enthu- 
siasm in the local market last week. 
Trading was extremely slow with 
only a spot deal reported here and 
there. Interest in forward offerings 
was practically nil. Quotations on 
bran for the week were relatively un- 
changed while middlings eased $2. 
Quotations July 23: Standard bran, 
domestic $50.15, Canadian $52; mid- 
dlings, domestic $54.50, Canadian $57. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices were 
unchanged to slightly lower on the 
local market last week as sellers re- 
ported a continued reluctance among 
buyers to book ahead. The July 23 
quotation on standard bran was off 
$1 from the previous week to $50, 
while a $4 reduction carried standard 
midds. down to $55. Red dog held un- 
changed at $71. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed trading was 
quiet in the entire tri-state area last 
week. Retail buyers bought only for 
immediate needs and prices were up 
and down with supplies plentiful. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
July 23: Bran $47.30@50.65, standard 
midds. $54.30@55.15, flour midds. $66 
@68.15, red dog $73@76.15. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
relaxed somewhat from the recent 
pressure and showed more stability 
than for some time. Demand was less 
active both on sacked and bulk even 
at the increase in price of approxi- 
mately $1 on bran. Shorts dropped 
$2.50@3 over the week and attracted 
little interest from mixers and job- 
bers. Offerings were moderate in 
volume and mills were not pressing. 
3ran $46@46.50, shorts $51@52.50. 

Portland: Millrun $47, midds. $52 
ton, 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
last week with demand exceeding 
supply. Mills are operating to capac- 
ity seven days a week with exception 
of July 24 holiday — Pioneer Days, 
celebrated in memory of Mormon 
Pioneers who settled in Utah July 24, 
1847, and started the first grain crop 
and flour mill. Utah flour mills are 
booked well into August. Quotations 
July 22: Red bran and millrun $47, 
midds $52. To Denver: Red bran and 
mill run $54, midds. $59. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $54.50, 
midds. $59.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is 
slow and prices are barely steady, 
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particularly on bran. Stocks are mod- 
erate. Quotations July 23: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $38@42, shorts $46@50, midds. 
$52@54. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
steady to slightly easier at the close 
of the week. Some of the prairie mills 
were offering bran supplies lower, but 
other kinds of feed were about un- 
changed. Supplies from prairie and 
local mills were ample for current 
requirements. Cash car quotations: 
Bran $49.50@53, shorts $55.50@58, 
midds. $62. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Good bookings of rye 
flour were reported last week as 
prices moved up following a dip. Pro- 
tection aginst the advance was of- 
fered, and forward sales were the 
best in some time. New crop rye 
started arriving at terminals. Quota- 
tions July 22: Pure white rye $3.83G 
3.85, medium rye $3.63@3.65, dark 
rye $3.08@3.10. 


New York: While activity in rye 
flours last week was confined to scat- 
tered lots, there was growing indica- 
tion that a definite halt to the con- 
tinued, weakness in rye would stimu- 
late bookings. Most buyers remain on 
the sidelines despite seasonal low 
prices. Quotations July 22: Pure 
white patent $4.50@4.65. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions last week were reported fairly 
good. Quotations July 22: Pure white 
$4.33, medium $4.13, dark $3.58, rye 
meal $3.83. 


Buffalo: The push finally came in 
rye last week but the go-around 
wasn't as big as had been anticipated. 
Coverage ranged from four to five 
months in some instances. Prices 
were off 10¢ early in the week but 
the loss was regained later. Quota- 
tions July 22: White rye $4.70@4.75, 
medium rye $4.50@4.55, dark rye 
$3.95 @4. 


Pittsburgh: There were some nice 
size bookings of rye flour last week. 
Prices were down and bakers were 
convinced it was time to purchase on 
commitments extending 60 to 120 
days. Directions improved. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
July 23: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.30@4.51, medium $4.10@4.31, dark 
$3.55@3.86, blended $6.16@6.26, rye 
meal $3.86@4.11. 

Chicago: New crop rye flour busi- 
ness broke out on a heavy scale in 
the central states during the week 
ending July 23. The rye flour mar- 
ket sagged to the lowest point in two 
years, according to trade reports, and 
then started up July 21. Heavy book- 
ings took place on that date and con- 
tinued on the following day when 
prices continued to rise. The trade 
appeared to be covered for four to 
six months ahead when the buying 
wave subsided. Quotations July 23 
were about 15¢ up from the low point. 

They were: White patent rye $4.12 
@4.15, medium $3.92@3.95, dark 
$3.37 @3.40. 

Philadelphia: The July 23 quotation 
on rye white of $4.45@4.55 was 15¢ 
sack under that of the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally slow and stocks 
on hand are adequate for immediate 
requirements. Prices continue strong. 
Quotations July 23: Rolled oats in 
80-Ib. sacks $5.25@5.50; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35. All prices 
cash carlots. 


USDA and State 


Leaders Discuss 
Great Plains Plan 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
immediate staff of Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, and repre- 
sentatives of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture agencies are meeting 
with the Great Plains Agricultural 
Council July 25-27 in Laramie, 
Wyoming, to work with state agricul- 
tural leaders in putting finishing 
touches on a long range program 
aimed at stabilizing agriculture in 
the Great Plains. The Great Plains 
council includes representatives from 
10 states. 

The first proposals for such a pro- 
gram were developed in early June 
at a meeting in Denver, between 
federal and state representatives and 
governors of the plains states. 

Since the Denver meeting, the pro- 
posals presented have been reviewed 
by many key farm groups and indi- 
viduals. Among these were leaders 
from the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Grange, the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives and private 
and cooperative lending agencies. The 
most recent of these conferences was 
attended by members of the Federal 
Reserve System, representatives of 
the American Bankers Assn., and pri- 
vate bankers from the Plains area. 
These and many other organizations 
and individuals have endorsed the 
program and pledged support. 

The USDA group is explaining at 
the Laramie meeting several specific 
adjustments already made in depart- 
ment programs to better fit them to 
problems of the Great Plains. 

The Soil Conservation Service, in 
cooperation with state experiment 
stations, is accelerating the soil sur- 
vey program in the region. The most 
acute problem areas will be the first 
to receive land classification. The 
Farmers Home Administration has 
announced a new program of real 
estate and production loans specially 
geared to the needs of the Great 
Plains. The department expects to 
base this credit program, along with 
crop insurance, and certain other 
phases of its assistance in the plains 
on sound land classification. 

The meeting of the Great Plains 
Agricultural Council is its regular 
annual meeting. The council’s work 
dates back to the “Dust Bowl” days 
of the early 1930's. 

One of the important features of 
the Laramie meeting, Secretary Ben- 
son said, is to explore with state 
leaders some of the mechanics that 
must be employed locally to make 
certain that poorer lands, once 
shifted to grass, are not permitted to 
be plowed up again as soon as mois- 
ture conditions improve. 
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R. D. Stacy Promoted 
By General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Rufus D. Stacy, 
Jr., has been named to the personnel 
administration staff of General Mills, 
Inc., as assistant manager of selec- 
tion and placement. His appointment 
was announced by D, E. Balch, vice 
president of the personnel administra- 
tion department. 

Formerly sales assistant in the 
district office for grocery products, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Mr. Stacy is 
taking over the position which E. E. 
Youngman is vacating. to assume a 
new job in the grocery products per- 
sonnel department. 
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CONTAINER 


(Continued from page 12) 





director of sales of Concord Supplies 
& Equipment Corp., manufacturer of 
the new type storage unit. He said 
that Dr. Vaughn E. Hansen of the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion reported the treated fabric 
showed no signs of wear after being 
buried for 15 months in a moist mix- 
ture of soil, manure and fertilizer 
salts at 80° F. Other comparable 
materials disintegrated in two 
months, according to Dr. Hansen’s 
report. 

Rutgers University has been test- 
ing an experimental model of the 
storage container for approximately 
10 months, using shelled corn as the 
storage material. 

The fabric storage container for 
farm use has been constructed so 
that it can be loaded and unloaded 
with customary farm machinery. It 
can also be transported from one 
place to another. Should the unit be 
punctured accidentally, Mr. Oberman 
said, damage would be confined to 
the puncture only and the fabric 
would not tear. A kit for repairing 
such punctures is available, Mr. 
Oberman said. 

USDA Approval 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has approved use of the unit for 
storage of grain under loan by di- 
rectives to Agricultural Stabilization 
Committees at county and _ state 
levels, according to Mr. Oberman. He 
indicated that farmers in various 
sections of the country were im- 
pressed with the new type fabric 
container. 

Mr. Oberman said that farmers 
using this particular type storage 
container might expect financial gain 
after initial cost, based on the con- 
tainer’s capacity, its usable life and 
government storage rates. 

In addition to making the small 
unit for principally farm storage, the 
Concord company is planning special 
structures and shapes to meet differ- 
ent needs. 

The firm is currently conducting 
special projects such as developing a 
suitable container for transporting 
and storing sugar. 

The company calls the storage unit 
“Concord commodity container” and 
plans to use the word “Concordize”’ 
to describe features of the equipment. 





QUOTA VOTE 


(Continued from page 12) 





95.8%, Ohio (13,300) 44.3%, Okla- 
homa (17,884) 78.3%, Oregon (3,595) 
74.5%, Pennsylvania (2,149) 31.7%, 
South Carolina (1,200) 94.5%, South 
Dakota (21,323) 93.5%, Tennessee 
(947) 78.8%, Texas (13,041) 86.6%, 
Utah (1,304) 60.3%, Virginia (1,454) 
74.2%, Washington (11;320) 76.0%, 
West Virginia (128) 34.4%, Wisconsin 
(77) 66.2%, Wyoming (1,464) 71.1%; 
U.S. (347,652) 77.3%. 
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J. S. Gage Is Director, 


Minneapolis Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS—John S. Gage of 
General Mills, Inc., has been elected 
by the board, to represent the milling 
interests on the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange board of directors. He will 
serve out the balance of the official 
year, ending Oct. 17, 1955, filling the 
vacancy created when Percy B. Hicks 
died recently. 
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New Mexico Locates 
Funds for Continuing 
Khapra Beetle Control 


SILVER CITY, N.M.—Funds have 
been made available for continua- 
tion of New Mexico’s khapra beetle 
quarantine program until July 1, 
1956. 

This news was announced to 
members of the New Mexico Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. here by Dr. 
Robert A. Nichols, dean of agricul- 
ture, New Mexico A&M College. 

Through an oversight, the State 
Legislature failed to appropriate the 
necessary funds and it looked for a 
while as if the state’s inspection and 
certification measures against the 
beetle would be discontinued. How- 
ever, after several meetings, it was 
decided that the program’s total 
budget of $42,256 could be raised as 
follows: 

The State Board of Finance will 
put up $10,000 from its emergency 
funds. The federal government will 
contribute $15,460. New Mexico A&M 
College, which administers the quar- 
antine program, agreed to refrain 
from appointing a director of agri- 
culture this year, making available 
$11,000. The rest of the money will 
come from the surplus of the Feed 
& Fertilizer Control office, another 
agency under A&M College adminis- 
tration. 

Dr. Nichols pointed out that only 
four premises in the state have 
ever shown signs of the beetle. These 
have been thoroughly fumigated 
under federal standards and surveil- 
lance. Careful inspection measures 
have been maintained at the state’s 
borders, and every feed warehouse 
and grain storage point in the state 
has been examined. 

If no further appearance of the 
khapra beetle is discovered in New 
Mexico, the officials expect to lift 
the quarantine in October of 1956, 
he said. 


——BREAD IS 


THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Gilman Paper Realigns 
Executive Personnel 


NEW YORK—In realigning sales 
and executive personnel of the Gil- 
man Paper Co., manufacturer and 
converter, Harry C. Lawless, vice 
president and director of sales, an- 
nounces several new appointments. 

F. L. Munger, formerly assistant 
to Mr. Lawless, has been promoted 
to vice president and sales manager 
of the Kraft Bag Corp., Gilman’s bag 
manufacturing subsidiary. Mr. Mun- 
ger joined Gilman in 1953 in charge 
of the Chicago office after having 
been with Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and 
St. Regis Paper Co. 

Larry K. Norton has been named 
assistant vice president and sales 
manager of Gilman’s standard prod- 
ucts division. Homer Lake is now 
assistant vice president and sales 
manager in charge of bleached and 
unbleached and specialty papers. 

Gilman and its subsidiaries operate 
plants at St. Marys, Ga., and Gil- 
man, Vt. 
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Join in Pioneer Days 

OGDEN, UTAH—Millers and grain 
men joined in a Pioneer Days celebra- 
tion July 24 honoring the entry into 
Salt Lake Valley of the Mormon 
pioneers, July 24, 1847, and the start- 
ing of first grain plantings in the 
area. Brigham Young, Mormon pi- 
oneer leader, started the first flour 
mill in the state. Some of the original 
grain burrs and a pioneer mill of Mr. 
Young’s have been preserved in Lib- 
erty Park in Salt Lake City. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Clean Grain Committee 


Formed in Texas 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—A Texas 
Quality & Clean Grain Committee 
has been formed here with W. N. 
Williamson of the extension service, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, 
as chairman of the group. 

Other members of the committee 
will be drawn from the following 
fields: grain and milling trade, Fish 
& Wildlife Service, Food & Drug 
Administration, State Agriculture 
Stabilization Committee, Commodity 
Stabilization Service at Dallas, the 
building trades, Texas A&M Experi- 
mental Station, Rice Assn., farmers 
organizations, Texas Wheat Pro- 
ducers Assn., transportation industry 
and the pest and insect control com- 
panies. 

The committee will have as its 
goals to disseminate information per- 
taining to clean grain, to encourage 
action at county level, to acquire 
necessary information for distribu- 
tion, to encourage needed research 
and to present field demonstrations. 
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USDA Moves Nearly 
All Its Cottonseed Oil 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has discontinued 
foreign donations of cottonseed oil 
held by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
because the great bulk of heavy in- 
ventories of the commodity has been 
moved into consumption within the 
past year. 

In March, 1954, CCC was holding 
more than a billion pounds (refined 
basis) of cottonseed oil in inventory. 
Since that time, about 250 million 
pounds of additional stocks have been 
taken over by CCC under the 1953 
and 1954 price support operations. 

All but about 80 million pounds 
of this total of around 1,250 million 
pounds has now been moved through 
various outlets. Sales for dollars ac- 
counted for nearly three fourths of 
the disposition. Sales for foreign cur- 
rency and distribution to school lunch 
and related outlets and donations 
provided the other outlets. 

Outstanding authorizations for pur- 
chases of cottonseed oil by foreign 
buyers under the provisions of PL- 
480, and the needs for domestic school 
lunch distribution, will exceed the 
presently remaining CCC inventory. 
Final date for tenders under 1954- 
crop support operations is Aug. 15, 
but additional tenders are expected 
to be small. 
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Continental Plans 


RYE, N.Y.—The Continental Bak- 
ing Co. will begin construction short- 
ly of its new consolidated executive 
offices and research facilities on its 
newly-approved 18-acre site here and 
in the town of Harrison, 25 miles 
from New York City. 

The Rye planning commission ap- 
proved Continental’s revised plans 
after a public hearing reflected fa- 
vorable support of the estimated $1 
million project. Four acres of the 
location involved are in the town 
of Harrison. 

The first attempt to have necessary 
zone Changes made was unsuccessful 
because Continental’s proposed fa- 
cilities included an engineering labo- 
ratory which represented a factory 
operation not wanted in Rye. Original 
plans called for the development and 
testing of bakery equipment in the 
engineering laboratory. Continental 
eliminated the engineering buildings 
in the revised plans and will keep 
those facilities in Fort Lee, N.J. 








Robert ©. Graham, after serving 
34 years with Federal Bake Shops, 
has retired and is living at Orlando, 
Fla. Prior to his retirement he was 
district manager of the Florida di- 
vision and from 1929 until last year 
had been southeast division manager. 
Mr. Graham served on the board of 
governors of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. in 1946-47 and was one of the 
organizers and first president of the 
Florida State Bakers Assn. 

é 

Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, and 
Howard Lampman, executive-direc- 
tor, Wheat Flour Institute, attended 
a Nutrition Education Workshop at 
Ames, Iowa, July 21-22. The work- 
shop was under the leadership of 
Dr. Ercel S. Eppright, head of the 
department of food and nutrition at 
Iowa State College. Mr. Steen and 
Mr. Lampman had a brief meeting 
with the five members of the Insti- 
tute’s home economics field staff. Mr. 
Steen also addressed the workshop 
participants. 


The chief responsibility of briefing 
Congress during the recent Geneva 
Conference was carried by Thruston 
B. Morton, formerly president of 
Ballard & Ballard Co. Inc., now part 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Mr. Morton 
is assistant secretary of state and in 
that capacity was the main in-be- 
tween for President Eisenhower and 
key members of Congress. 

s 

A visitor in Kansas City flour and 
grain markets last week was R. B. 
Laing, general manager of the Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

B 

K, K. Smith, in charge of grain 
operations for the Kimball Milling 
Co., Fort Worth, was a visitor on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade 
July 21. 

* 


Christian V. Egekvist, executive 
vice president of Egekvist Bakeries, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been elected 
a director of the Fourth Northwest- 
ern Bank of Minneapolis. 

a 

Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been elected president of the board 
of directors of the Orchestral As- 
sociation of Minneapolis. 

ye 

In his 92nd year, Charles T. Olson 
is living in retirement at Setauket, 
Long Island, N.Y. Two of his daugh- 
ters are there with him, the youngest 
of whom is a secretary on the New 
York staff of the United Nations. His 
son is a New York architect. There 
are two other daughters, one in Chi- 
cago and one a teacher in Colorado. 
After completing his schooling in 
Houston County, Minnesota, where 
he was born, Mr. Olson became a 
druggist and the assistant of a local 
surgeon. In 1890 he was employed 
by the milling firm of Cargill & Fall 
at Houston. When this company’s 
mill burned in 1898 he was employed 
by the Bay State Milling Co. at 
Winona, in which connection he re- 
mained until 1922. For Bay State 
he developed a large business with 
importers in Cuba. From 1922 to 
1930 he was with Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. in Minneapolis as ex- 
port manager. Upon his resignation 
as vice president of that company he 


participated, in 1931, in the organiza- 
tion of the Olson & Willard Co., agent 
for mill and elevator equipment. 


* 

David W,. Moss, formerly in charge 
of the grain division of the East Asi- 
atic Co. (B.C.) Ltd., Vancouver, has 
resigned to accept a position as as- 
sistant manager in the local office of 
the Continental Grain Co., Ltd. 

* 

Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief 
chemist of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s Board of Grain Commission- 
ers and a former president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists has been made a Corre- 
sponding Member in the German Ar- 
beitsgemunschaft Getreideforschung 
for his work as a cereal chemist. He 
is the first Canadian to be so honored. 


Judson Bemis, vice president, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been named to Min- 
nesota’s first statewide fair employ- 
ment practice commission (FEPC) by 
Gov. Orville Freeman. Mr. Bemis, 
one of nine members of the commis- 
sion, is also a member of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Minneapolis 
board, and the boards of Fisk Uni- 
versity and United Negro College 
Fund. 

+ 


John H. MacMillan, Jdr., president 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, was host 
to the directors of the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad on the yacht Car- 
mac at Baton Rouge, La., July 25. 
The yacht was brought up the Mis- 
sissippi River to Baton Rouge where 
dedication of the new Cargill river- 
rail elevator and the Port of Greater 
Baton Rouge took place July 25. Mr. 
MacMillan is a director of the rail- 
road. 





Joseph W. Biety 


RESIGNS—Joseph W. Biety has re- 
signed as advertising manager of the 
Bakers of America Program to accept 
a position as assistant advertising 
manager of Parker Pen Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis. Mr. Biety has been with 
the Bakers of America Program since 
1949. He has been in charge of mer- 
chandising, industry and inter-indus- 
try phases of the major promotional 
activities of the program in recent 
years. 
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ABA Balloting on 


Governors Underway 


CHICAGO—Balloting on members 
of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. is now being 
completed. Fifteen governors for 14 
regions and eight governors for seven 
industry branches are being selected 
by ABA members. 

Thirty-four bakers have been nomi- 
nated for the 15 governorships. In 
three regions—2, 9 and 15—there is 
no contest, only one baker being 
nominated. Five have been nominated 
in region 7. 

In region 10, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, one governor will be elected 
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to serve a three-year term and one 
will be elected for one year. 

Sixteen are nominated for the eight 
branch governorships. Two are to be 
chosen for the wholesale bread 
branch and six have been nominated 
for these two offices. There is only 
one nominee in the wholesale cake. 
multi-state and multi-unit retail 
branches. 

Robert H. Jennings, III, Orange- 
burg, S.C. is one of the five nominees 
in region 7. His father, Robert H. 
Jennings, Jr., is a member of the 
board. ABA records indicate that 
this is the first time the son of a 
governor has been nominated while 
his father was serving. 

Members of the 1955 nominations 
and elections committee are: Jesse 
A. Dietzen, Dietzen’s Bakeries, Koko- 
mo, Ind., chairman; Harold L. Budde, 
Purity Baking Co., Decatur, Ill., and 
William D. McIntyre, Tender Krust 
Baking Co., Eau Claire, Wis 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
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Storage Lack Seen 
In Pacific Northwest 


SPOKANE, WASH. — An inade- 
quate boxcar supply and a lack of 
storage space are anticipated for the 
approaching harvest in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Officials of the Pacific 
Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., 
the boxcar supply for grain move- 
ment has shown little improvement 
over recent weeks and is far from 
adequate. They also reported that 
many country elevator operators are 
already making plans to dump grain 
on the ground, principally because 
they cannot secure sufficient boxcars 
to move out old crop Commodity 
Credit Corp. grain or move new crop 
grain into terminal position for stor- 
age or sale. 

One official estimated that between 
five and ten million bushels of grain 
will be dumped on the ground during 
harvest time in the Pacific North- 
west. 

There is, however, an estimated 35 
million bushels of empty space at 
terminal position, one association offi- 
cial reported. Practically all of this 
is flat storage, some is conventional 
terminal elevator storage but space 
in the mothball fleet is not included 
in this estimate. 
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Lower Freight Rates 
Aid Grain Movement 


From Vancouver 


VANCOUVER Prospects of in- 
creased sales of grain to the U.K. and 
Europe have brightened considerably 
as a result of a sharp break in ocean 
freight rates. 

It was announced in local charter 
market circles that a considerable 
number of ships will be offering here 
shortly for cargoes to the Continent 
and Britain with the result that the 
lower rates will likely be maintained 
for several months. 

One source said that a dozen or 
more tramp ships would be offered 
here for August-September loading 
seeking cargoes for the U.K. and Con- 
tinent in order to get back as quickly 
as possible to the Atlantic and load 
coal at U.S. North of Hatteras ports 
for Japan. 

Continued high rates for the past 
year have slowed down grain ship- 
ments from Vancouver. One full car- 
go for the U.K. for August-September 
loading has been done at 96s.3d. and 
the business is repeatable. This rate 
compared with 107s.6d. done a week 
ago and 115s. paid two months ago 
for the same discharge. 

Continental space for August-Sep- 
tember loading here is available at 
$12@12.50 ton which compares with 
the last fixture at $13.50 and $14.25 
paid two months ago. Liner space for 
wheat to Japan is available around 
$12 ton and this rate compares with 
$15 paid on U.S. bottoms under aid 


Northwest 
said that 





terms. 
———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Ire 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
it the close of the week ending July 9, 


1955, and July 11, 1954, as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (0000's omitted) 


Canadian 


American in bond- 
July July July July 
2, 4, 2, i, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat ° .. 400,354 366 297 197 
Corn — 5 eee 
Oats 
Rye ; 
Barley 





Stocks of U.S. ie grain in store ana 
afloat in Canadian markets July 9, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000'’s omitted): corn, 
337 (956), bu. 
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Northwest Grain Group 


Committees Appointed 


SPOKANE, WASH. Maurice 
Roe, president of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn., has ap- 
pointed new standing committees of 
the association. Members will serve 
until after the 1956 convention. 

The following have been named 
as committee chairmen: 

H,. L. Powell, Lewiston Grain 
Growers, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho, Ware- 
housing Committee; L. M. Smith, 
Waterville (Wash.) Union Grain Co., 
Grade Discounts & Differentials Com- 
mittee; W. C. Raugust, Odessa 
(Wash.) Trading Co., Legislation 
Committee; Mel Kasen, Centennial 
Flouring Mills, Seattle, Transporta- 
tion Committee; Peter Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Ellensburg, Wash., 


Grain Products Committee; Earl 
Endsley, Lacrosse (Wash.) Grain 
Growers, Inc., Seed Improvement 
Committee; Roy B. Reed, Touchet 
Valley Grain Growers, Waitsburg, 
Wash., Grain Sanitation Committee; 
J. D. Urquhart, Union Elevator & 


Warehouse Co., Lind, Wash., Arbitra- 
tion Committee; William F. Martin, 
Quaker Oats Co., Portland, Ore., Ar- 
bitration Appeals Committee and 
Claude L. Buchet, Pomeroy (Wash.) 
Grain Growers, Inc., Honorary Mem- 
ber Committee. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT DAYS CELEBRATION 
GARLAND, UTAH—Wheat growers 

here are planning their annual Wheat 
Days cclebration Aug. 13-14, cele- 
brating annual harvest time. Wheat 
shocks will be displayed throughout 
the city and there will be a parade of 
floats, directed by Dean Coombs, 
grain man, and the Garland City Fire 
Dept. There will be sports activities, 
a baseball game and wild west events. 
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Fulton Bag Firm 
Dedicates Plant 


In New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS — Dedication of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills’ new mil- 
lion dollar plant took place July 11. 
The plant is one of the largest and 
most modern manufacturing opera- 
tions of its type in the entire nation. 


After a welcome and introduction by 
company Officials, Mayor de Lesseps 
S. Morrison used gold scissors to cut 
a red satin ribbon from the entrance. 
The mayor noted that Fulton was 
not a newcomer to New Orleans— 
having had a plant here since 1897— 
but that this new plant symbolized 
the company’s confidence in the fu- 
ture of the area. 

Following the ceremony, an invited 
group was taken on conducted tours 
of the plant. The tours terminated in 
the company cafeteria where a special 
luncheon was served. During the 
luncheon, Jason M. Elsas, executive 
vice president and New Orleans 
branch manager, introduced promi- 
nent guests including Norman E. 
Elsas, Atlanta, Ga., chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The dedication climaxed almost two 
years of construction and moving of 
various units from old quarters in 
two separate buildings to the single 
unit new plant. 

The plant, within sight of the Mis- 
sissippi River, was begun in October, 
1953. One year later it was ready for 
partial occupancy. 

Only within recent weeks have the 
complete manufacturing operations 
been under way in all departments 
for making cotton bags, burlap bags, 
multiwall paper bags, open mesh 
bags, waterproof paper lined bags, 
cotton pick sacks, tents, tarpaulins, 
curing mats, salvage covers and other 
products. 

The building, which measures 296 
ft. x 715 ft. and contains 212,000 sq. 
ft. of area, is constructed of steel 
trusses with a cement foundation and 
floor. All manufacturing areas are 
illuminated by fluorescent lights while 
special plastic wall sections permit 
use of daylight as well as artificial 
light. 

General office areas as well as a 
cafeteria seating 250 people, are com- 
pletely air-conditioned. Employee fa- 
cilities, in addition to the cafeteria, 
include rest rooms and dressing 
rooms, smoking areas, first aid sta- 
tions and offstreet parking for auto- 
mobiles. 

Alongside the warehouse area, a 
railroad siding permits the handling 
of 10 freight cars at one time. There 
are eight truck loading bays, equipped 
with hydraulic lift docks which raise 
or lower to adjust to various truck 
heights. 

Dedication of the new plant marks 
another milestone in the history of 
Fulton which started operations in 
Atlanta, Ga., in 1868. Today, the com- 
pany has branch plants in eight loca- 
tions throughout the nation, as well 
as sales offices in other principal 
cities. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


.. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





MONSANTO Write for details on . 
MONSANTO) LE AVENING - 


- AGENTS 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. « 
e © © Serving Industry .. . Which Serves Mankind « « « 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











“Diamond D’ 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


9 A High h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


ent. “Milled under Laborato 
trol from Montana Spring 


Con- 
heat. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


_ ST. ss 





























TWO-WAY TRADE 


(Continued from page 9) 





instance, is willing to buy Communist 
manufactured goods, then grain will 
be taken. There is increasing evidence 
that the grain requirement is likely 
to last for some years to come. Ini- 
tially, the Polish-Canadian business 
was looked upon as a one-shot deal. 
But since Max M. Nusgart, an execu- 
tive of Northern Sales, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, returned to Canada from Poland, 
after arranging details, opinion has 
changed. Mr. Nusgart saw enough 
during his five-day stay to convince 
him that the Poles are going to need 
40 million bushels of grain a year for 
several years. 

There is no certainty that the Poles 
will continue to buy from Canada, 
Mr. Nusgart points out. Argentina, 
through its trade agreement, has the 
inside track, he believes. However, it 
may be possible to do business with 
the other satellite nations. Industrial- 
ization has made many more manu- 
factured goods freely available and 
these must be exported to take the 
place of the losses occurring from the 
switch away from agriculture. 

China is in the same position and 
the Australians have made it known 
that they are willing suppliers. Chen 
Yun, a vice premier, addressing the 
National Peoples’ Congress recently, 
described the situation as “tense.” 














PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 














Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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He refused to concede that famine 
conditions prevail but it is apparent 
that grain is urgently needed. Only 
two weeks ago an urgent appeal was 
sent to Russia asking for assistance. 
Mr. Chen’s statement has been de- 
scribed as the frankest coming out 
of China in a long time and is an in- 
dication of the potential business 
available in that market 


Russia Still a Competitor 

Though the iron curtain countries 
have rapidly moved into import posi- 
tions, as against their former impor- 
tance as exporters, there should be 
no dispensation to write off Russia 
itself as a competitor. Canadian of- 
ficials, fresh from their exultation at 
beating the U.S. to the Polish sale, 
were taken aback when it was re- 
vealed that the Russians had outsold 
them in the German barley market. 
The sale to Germany was made at 
$61.60 metric ton whereas the Ca- 
nadians cannot deliver barley to that 
market for less than $67.20. 

In the crop year 1953-54 Germany 
took nearly 7 million bushels of bar- 
ley from Canada. This year the figure 
barely tops 1.2 million bushels. It is 
suspected that Russia has filled part 
of the balance of the requirement. 

Provided there is mutual trade, the 
communist countries can pay dollars. 
Payment may be deferred 12 months 
and the government may have to in- 
sure the balance, representing 85% 
of the payment, but even with such 
credit terms the Canadians still look 
upon the deal as far more advan- 
tageous than the U.S. method of sell- 
ing for foreign currencies, some of 
which are not really required for 
detense or any other type purchasing. 
And, as pointed out by John Cipperly, 
The Northwestern Miller’s Washing- 
ton correspondent, some of these sales 
might have been made for dollars. 
According to his information, foreign 
currency sales have cut into the po- 
tential dollar take, a matter of some 
seriousness to the U.S. 


Forget Ideology 


Comments a trader, “Never mind 
their ideology provided we can sell 
those Communists for dollars. Let’s 
take their business. If we don’t some- 
body else will.” 

It also follows that if the French 
can persuade their Hungarian cus- 
tomers to take flour, then the U.S. 
authorities might meet with similar 
success in dealing with their Com- 
munist customers. The consensus 1s 
that there should be no giveaway 
deals or acceptance of foreign cur- 
rencies in these contracts. There is a 
risk in giving credit but the Cana- 
dians have weighed the chances and 
appear to be satisfied with their bar- 
gain. It could be a way of unloading 
some of the burdensome surpluses. 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








The possibility, according to a strong 
segment of trade opinion, should be 
examined, and if a fair deal can be 
set up, then the U.S. has nothing to 
lose and everything to gain. When 
the Communists were prominent in 
the export grain market prior to 
World War II they were renowned 
for their straight dealing and there 
is no reason to believe that they 
would do anything but that now that 
the shoe is on the other foot. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Minneapolis, Montreal 
Involved in Changes 


By International 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment of M. Arnold Miller as 
general manager, millfeeds, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis. His ap- 
pointment becomes effective Aug. 1. 
Mr. Miller was formerly in charge 
of eastern millfeed sales for the com- 
pany, with headquarters in Buffalo. 

Mr. Miller is replacing H. Mark 
Griffin who is moving to Montreal 
to become assistant to William J. 
Henning, vice president, Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd. 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 





change: 
July July 
18, 25, 
-—1955—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 39% 345% 36% 38% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 81% 170 72% 75% 
Pfd. $3.25 -. 134% 116% 121% 125 
Am, Cyanamid .... 60% 48 58%, 60% 
. aes 125 106 118% 120% 
A-D-M Co. ........ 43% 39% 39% 40 
Borden .... --++ 66% 62% 64% 64% 
Cont, Baking Co. .. 39% 27% 37% 39% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% 29 28% 
Pfd. $7 83% 2 
Cream of Wheat .. 325, 28%, 31% 30% 
Dow Chemical .... 57% 43% 57% 55% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 115% 1% ? 


Gen. Foods Corp. .. 
General Mills, Inc. .. 
1 


. ©. rere 23 120 123 123 
Merck & Co, ..... 303%, 20% 23% 2 

Pid. $4.50 ....... 112% 102 101% ee 
Nat. Biscuit Co. ... 45% 40% 41% 41% 

eae 183 15% 180% 181 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 52% 51 

. i ape 104% 100% .-- 101% 
Procter & Gamble . 103% 91 101 103% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 335% 30% 30% 32 

yee 153% 148 152% 153% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 41634 335% 44 44% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40% 36% 40 40% 

Pid. $3.50 ....... 935, 88 92% 91% 
Sterling Drug ..... 52%, 42% 52 503, 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc. .. 86% 75% 851% 86 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 31% 28 29% 30% 
Victor Ch. Works.. 37% 31% 33% 33% 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 17 17% 18% 

7 e : re 105 101% 103 102% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd... 107% 107% 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd... 97 98% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 148 158 
Miowok & Oe. 2... cic ccccsece 108 10934 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... 93 96 
Merek & Co., $4.25 Pfd. .... 103 03% 
St. Regis Paper Co., 

' 3 See 103 104 
United Biscuit of America, 

Sees 103% 105 
Victor Chemical Works,...... 

EE. C8 sak vised essed. 90 921%, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

July July 

18, 25, 

—1955—. 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp 1% 
Great A. & P. Tea 


4% 1% 1% 


Co., $5 Pfd. .... 140 133% 138% 141 
Hathaway Bakeries, 

 ™, ere 6% 5 556 5% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp of N.Y. .... 23% 20% 23 23 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% £5 5% 5% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 105 106% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 146 149 
ees, TR a aigks dca at arins 20% 21% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd..... 108 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 54% 5% 


July 26, 1955 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v A 





MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











v TTR 
300 CWT. FLOUR AND FEED MILL, CEN- 
tral S.D., heart of the spring wheat 


country. Crop prospects are excellent, Mill 
is in operation. Write for more informa- 
tion. Address 957, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 


"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt."" We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 








ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Hart’s Bakery 


Under Construction 


MEMPHIS—The new $14 million 
Hart’s Bakery under construction at 
Summer and Mendenhall streets here 
is certain to incorporate ideas from 
across the nation and its president, 
L. S. Hartzog, will be responsible. 

In fact, Mr. Hartzog reportedly 
has worn out an airplane flying about 
the country checking into new ideas 
and equipment for his new bakery. 
Whenever he hears of a new idea 
or piece of machinery he is inter- 
ested in, he flies there to see it in 
practice or operation. He has flown 
more than 10,000 miles in his own 
planes to see modern bakeries in 
different cities. Recently he bought 
his seventh plane since 1944. 

Hart’s Bakery will have the new- 
est in bulk handling equipment, and 
will increase output from 3,000 to 
5,000 loaves per hour when it is com- 
pleted early in 1956. 

The 45,000 sq. ft. bakery will have 
a plate glass front and a one-way 
drive from the street so that the 
public can see the entire baking op- 
eration, from flour to wrapper. 

The modern one-story building will 
be veneered in light buff brick with 
limestone trim and aluminum win- 
dows. 

Interior walls of the bakery will 
be buff tile and the floors of hard- 
wood and red tile. 

The air-conditioned offices will be 
styled by an interior decorator. 

The site, fronting 355 ft. on Sum- 
mer and extending 365 ft. along Men- 
denhall, will include ample off-street 
parking space. 

Equipment in the plant will be 
100% new, the machinery in the 
present Hart’s Bakery at 647 Madi- 
son St. having already been sold. 
It will be moved to Chattanooga. 
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You are making 
Bulk Flour Savings 
Available to your 
Customers... 


Why Not Get Some 


of These Savings 
Yourself . . . 


With a Jones-Hettelsater 
Bulk Storage and Packing 
Plant... 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 
JONES- -HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
and Builders for Gra ing Industri 
TRATION AYES "KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 18, I. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., Ben- 
son L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 21-23—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 17-18— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
Oy ee ee rennet cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 


Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 


Betablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


47-48 Damrak 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 


will be sent on request 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
¥ Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


©. Ll. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Gl irn,” Gl 











Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
pene LTD. 
PORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CHREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, G 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” 





iw 
Glasgow 





OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., L1p. 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 





CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., EEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 





Cable Address: ‘“Topri'’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
OUR, FEED & GRAIN,) 
= 8 Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


mond, Va. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ.; sec., Philip ‘W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 


Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


i +7 
ELENGAS 
ww LENGASTA 


|pjo\g\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
allil_\®\ 
Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘‘Felixcohen” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 





LEITH 
BELFAST 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE F. 
. 0. BOX 82, AM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Oable Address: ‘““AncHor,’’ Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "Marve," Glasgow 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn F].OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
88rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN ¢ 


Brokers 


Flour 
OMAHA, NER 
New York 


San Francisco 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 

Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,’’ London 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington, St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Drrtoma,”’ Glasgow 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Board of Trade Bldg. - Beltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 5 
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Husband: “I wonder what’s wrong 
with my shaving brush.” 

Wife: “It was nice and soft when 
I painted the bird cage yesterday.” 

ee? 

What a terrific din there'd be if we 
made as much noise when things go 
right as we do when they go wrong. 

¢¢ @ 

Every hunting season some acci- 
dents happen because both the hun- 
ter and the gun are loaded. 


¢¢¢ 


Then there’s the big advertising 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


eral Of Denver, C 





THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


oommmemene © © (/SON, KANSAS cee 
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Bartlett ax Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


executive who retired after forty 
years of faithful service and his com- 
pany presented him with a solid gold 


ulcer. 
¢?¢¢ 


Life can be beautiful—if you have 
enough other things to think about. 


¢¢¢ 


The Sunday school class was com- 
posed of three-year-olds. The teacher 
asked: 

“Do any of you remember who St. 
Matthew was?” No answer. 

“Well, does anyone remember who 
St. Mark was?” Still no answer. 

“Surely some of you must remem- 
ber who Peter was?” 

The little faces were full of in- 
terest, but the room remained quiet. 
Finally a tiny voice came from the 
back of the room: 

“I fink he was a wabbit!” 


¢?¢?¢ 

She: “Do you believe that tight 
clothes stop circulation?” 

He: “Certainly not. The tighter a 
woman's clothing, the more she’s in 
circulation.” 

e¢¢ ¢ 


Taxpayers: Those who don’t have 
to pass a civil service exam to work 
for the government. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
The army is cool to a highly 
vaunted automatic pistol, as it hasn’t 
yet caught up with the western movie 
six-shooter which fires fifty - seven 


times. 
¢?¢¢ 


The nice thing about radio is that 
it enables you to worry about things 
in all parts of the world. 


e*¢¢ 
Never judge a man by the com- 
pany he keeps. They may be his wife's 
folks. 


“WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 
Western Star mill to bakers. 

Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- . 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 
Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 


only objective.” 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, 


KANSAS 





































































































OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 















































KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
- Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


DULUTH 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exch 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on " Western 


rve’' and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


























FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


MULTIWALLS 
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F BAKER Fl OWRS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


a 





FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Fio Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 
G 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDIN BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Cente nal rrourine minis i. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE Mitt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN 


NATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 






















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 











“ROCK RIVER” ‘ 2 , y “OLD TIMES” 
RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwueart 

All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Flour is one of the “big three” variables 
— along with milk and malt — which 
make bread fermentation and dough 
development variable too. So, if you 
want to keep your loaf as uniform as 
possible, it pays to bake a flour like 
POLAR BEAR which runs as con- 
sistent as any flour can from shipment 
to shipment. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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VEXTRAM, the original starch-base pre- 
mixes, enrich your flour, macaroni products, 
corn meal and grits to Government Standards 
easily, accurately and economically. Free flow- 
ing, uniformly fed and dispersed, VexTRAM 
offers you a dependability that has been proved 
over the years by its enrichment of millions 
and millions of sacks of flour. 


For consistently uniform cnrichment, use the new 
precision Sterwin Feeder to add VextraM to 


flour. 
your Nour. @SEE YOUR STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 


STOCKS AVAILABLE AT: Atlanta, Datias, 


STERWIN’S wide food enrichment experi- 
ence had its start at the very inception of the 
program with the introduction of VExTRAM, 
the original low ash enrichment mixture. 
Since that time, from experience gained in 
both mill and laboratory, STERWIN technically 
trained men have amassed a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge and practical “know how” 
that is constantly available to help bring you 
better food enrichment. 


| Strunn Clameiall. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


Denver, Evanston, lll., Kansas City, Mo., Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Rensse- 
laer, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco. 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread ts the 


Statt of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


mle 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


UTM @retarte)ifolel t-te Mm ale)tl am) iti | Go) 


In the Heart of Kansas” 


iT aliic Mn 4elaltels 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
eed amok) VGb me au 
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Scholarships Awarded 
To 4 Baking Students 


CHICAGO—Four young men have 
been awarded scholarships by allied 
firms of the baking industry and the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
eago. Each of the four will receive 
a grant covering tuition, plus a cash 
allowance, for the five-month course 
in baking science and technology at 
the AIB, Chicago. They will begin 
their study Aug. 1. 

Awards were made to: 

Clarence W. Bauer, Seattle, Wash., 
the Ekco Foundation scholarship; 
Avaughn Hunt, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
the Joe Lowe Foundation scholar- 
ship; Charles Robert Mills, Canton, 
N.C., the C. B. Morison Memorial 
scholarship (supported by the AIB); 
and Eugene Pully, Burnham, Pa., the 
Standard Brands, Inc., scholarship. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF 

GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATED 

SIKESTON, MO.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed for the 
Foster Cotton & Grain Co., with 
offices at Sikeston, Mo. Shareholders 
are Paul Foster, Robert Foster, Al- 
bert J. Day and Frank L. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR COMPLETED 

CROSSVILLE, ILL. The new 
100,000-bu. elevator owned by E. H. 
Morris here has been put into opera- 
tion. 





OF Lire— 


Sisson. 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





ee a 
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(GRAIN SERVICE 


Cuergorore 








New York Louisville 
Ps Chicago Memphis 
, St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
& 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
; Kansas City Louisville 
' Omaha Memphis ; 
: Minneapolis = ¢ 
Buffalo alveston z 
Houston ‘ 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM™ 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 























WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MINNES«( ° LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
WINGOLD RYE FLOURS 


WINONA 


HARD SPRING 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


_, Golden loaf 


many 6 HOV T COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 


in 


eC@erv , 
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West Virginia Bakery 


Joins Betsy Ross Firm 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Holsum 
Bakery Co. here, headed by H. H. 
Smallridge, Jr., as president, has be- 
come affiliated with Betsy Ross Bak- 
eries, Inc., resulting in a number of 
changes in executive personnel. 

L. D. Feuchtenberger, Sr., presi- 
dent of the Betsy Ross chain, operat- 
ing plants in Bluefield and William- 
son; Ashland and Pikeville, Ky., and 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has been named 
president of Holsum Bakery Co. Mr. 
Smallridge becomes vice president 
and general manager of the local 
concern; L. D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., 
vice president, and C. W. Matheny, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Feuchtenberger, Sr., a past 
president of the West Virginia Bak- 
ers Assn. and a member of the board 
of governors of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., said the Holsum concern 
will continue baking products it dis- 
tributes from its plant on East Wash- 
ington St. 

The Betsy Ross Bakeries, Inc., was 
known as L. D. Feuchtenberger Bak- 
eries, Inc., until a change announced 
this spring. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Continental to Build 
Bakery in Tulsa 


TULSA, OKLA.—The Continental 
Baking Co. has purchased a tract 
of land in Tulsa, Okla., for construc- 
tion of a new, modern bakery. 

The city of Tulsa two years ago 
purchased the present bakery site as 
part of its program to construct a 
downtown civic center. 

Bakery manager, Samuel F. Prest, 
who expects construction to start by 
early fall, reported that products 
baked by the new facilities will be 
distributed in approximately 25 coun- 
ties in northeastern Oklahoma and 
neighboring Kansas. 

The one-floor structure will have 
80,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY > 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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To insure uniformity ¢ increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


W. R. Blackburn A. M. Strickland 
APPOINTED—The appointments of = bn 
William Roy Blackburn and Alvie ‘ 
Martin Strickland as sales repre- 
sentatives in the Texas area have 
been announced by the Fulton Bag FLOUR 


& Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas, of- 

fice. A graduate of Texas A&M in 

1951, Mr. Blackburn has held sales You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 
positions with a large refining com- Or receive better service “ Or be in better hands 
pany. He will represent Fulton in 

the lower Rio Grande Valley. Mr. It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
Strickland served in sales and super- 


Vnery eagaciiies with companies i | KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
west Texas and New Mexico before 
joining Fulton. - 








CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
—_ the best baking results. The 
ARE FAMOUS FOR demand is good, but our spe- 
AKING! cialists are ready to pick the 
GOOD B best of the crop for you. Con- 

tact us now! 


“WESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faci.itigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, Fremont AND 200 ArPiLiATED 
Country ELBVATORS 


vay 

















Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


~ i ell e 2 e 
mw ion Disc Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPpHerR Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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We specialize in 


designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
Kansas City, Misseurt 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











Ask for more details. 
L 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 




















ASAT PORTS 


TIDE THEN eae 92 
we 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox”’ “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


MADE TASES. No 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


An enemy could attack 


Behind the Iron Curtain are sleek, new jet bombers ca- 
pable of striking at any part of the United States. If they 
should come, our Air Defense Command might spot them 
with its radar network. But it also might not! 


Radar depends on line-of-sight electronic beams. It’s 
limited by terrain obstructions and curvature of the earth. 
Even a solid row of stations side-by-side would be “blind” to 
some low-flying aircraft. 


Your eyes can fill in those blind spots and perhaps save 
your family and your nation. Already more than 300,000 of 
your fellow Americans are scanning the sky as part of the 
Ground Observer Corps. But they must have help. 


Operating 24 hours a day in 48 states, the Ground Ob- 
server Corps is calling for nearly a million more volunteers 
to contribute a few hours a week of their spare time. Will 
you help—please? Write or phone your Civil Defense Center, 
or write: Ground Observer Corps, Air Force, Washington 
35, D.C. 





